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Repeal of Various “Little Slave Bills” in State 
Discloses Fear of Proponents to Test Legality 


No more eloquent testimony exists to prove that 
the backers of Slave Bill 877 (which will be “Propo- 
sition No. 1” on the ballot in November) know 
that the bill is not constitutional than the fact that 
in every instance when a “little Slave Bill 877” was 
adopted as an ordinance it was later repealed by 
the county or city as soon as the California State 
Federation of Labor made a move to take the meas- 
use into the courts for a ruling of its constititional 
status. To prove that the sponsors and supporters 
of this anti-democratic bill are concerned only with 
curtailing the privileges of free speech and other 
equally basic rights and destroying the labor move- 
ment, the California State Federation of Labor office 
has furnished a brief outline of the various “little 
Slave Bills’ which have been adopted and later 
rescinded by various committees. 

Cobweb Structure Disappears 

These bills were passed at a time when the anti- 
labor press of this country was having a Roman 
holiday in smearing the labor movement with every 
disreputable epithet within the long or short reach 
of the prejudiced imagination of paid anti-labor 
publicists, and when it was considered a clever 
move to hamstring organized labor with these many 
little Slave Bill knots. That labor and the progres- 
sive-minded citizens of this state were able to rip 
away this cobweb structure of entanglement was 
due mainly to the invulnerable record chalked up by 
the members of the trade unions in behalf of the war 
effort. As the war continues it becomes plainer to all 
that labor is away out in front as the most con- 
structive and effective force responsible for prepar- 
ing this nation for the knockout blow which will be 
delivered against the Axis powers. 

A history of the “little Hot Cargo” ordinances 
can only be a brief one: They were passed, they 
were never enforced, and, at the first sign of court 
action by the Federation, they were repealed. 


Santa Rosa Ordinance 


On September 12, 1941, the first of these ordinances 
was introduced in the City Council of Santa Rosa. 
The matter was referred to the city attorney who 
rendered an exhaustive and able report, declaring 
it to be unconstitutional, as a denial of the right 
of free speech and also as a denial of the constitu- 
tional provision against involuntary servitude. After 
repeated hearings, at which the Employers’ Council 
was unable to bring quite enough pressure to bear on 
the Council, the ordinance was finally passed on 
November 12. To indicate the kind of pressure used 
to railroad this ordinance through it is sufficient to 
note that one of the councilmen, himself an em- 
ployer, took the floor in announcing his vote, and 
stated that as an employer he believed the ordi- 
nance to be unnecessary and unwise as well as un- 
constitutional, and that he wished to be publicly 
recorded as voting “No.” 

Decline to Face Issue 

Suit was filed by the California State Federation 
of Labor against the city of Santa Rosa on January 
7, 1942, and an order was issued by the Superior Court 
to, the city and the members of the council to show 
cause why the ordinance should not be declared 
void and an injunction issued against its enforcement. 
Promptly on the heels of the filing of this suit 
came a telephone call from the City Attorney stat- 
ing that the ordinance would be repealed at the next 


meeting of the Council. This was done on Jan- 
uary 20. 
In Stanislaus County 

A month after the introduction of the Santa Rosa 
ordinance a second “little Hot Cargo” ordinance 
was passed on October 15 by the Supervisors of 
Stanislaus county, amid an atmosphere of bitter 
hostility to labor unions. Although normal union 
activities against unfair employers continued, in- 
cluding acts clearly prohibited by the ordinance, the 
county enforcement officers made not the slightest 
attempt to enforce the ordinance. Evidently its un- 
constitutional character was realized from the very 
start. Suit was filed against the county on June 24, 
1942. On the very day, however, on which the sheriff 
reported the service of summons on the county, its 
supervisors and other officers, a letter was received 
from the district attorney announcing that the or- 
dinance had been repealed on July 13, 1942. 

Modesto Adds Another Repeal 

The city of Modesto passed its “little Hot Cargo” 
ordinance on November 5, 1941, in response to vio- 
lent demands, particularly from the Associated Farm- 
ers and other anti-labor elements in that portion of 
the State. It may be recalled that some years 
previous, in response to a similar outburst of in- 
tolerance and hatred against labor unions, an anti- 
picketing ordinance had been passed by Modesto for 
the alleged purpose of “preserving industrial peace” 
in that city. That ordinance was later declared void 
by the Superior Court on the suit of the California 
State Federation of Labor. Like Stanislaus county, 
Modesto did not try to enforce its “little Hot Cargo” 
ordinance, but when suit was filed on February 10, 
1942, by attorneys for the Federation to have the 
ordinance declared void, the City Fathers promptly 
repealed it. 

Again They Back Away 

Under pressure from the Associated Farmers, the 
supervisors of Tulare county passed its “little Hot 
Cargo” ordinance on November 12, 1941, and the 
Federation brought suit against it on February 9, 
1942. Superior Judge Lamberson of Tulare county, 
who has never been known as a friend to organized 
labor, was apparently overwhelmed by the Federa- 
tion’s legal showing, and to the anger and aston- 
ishment of the anti-union forces, issued a temporary 
restraining order forbidding the supervisors, the sheriff 

(Continued on Page Two) 


Emergency Powers of 
President Studied on 
Cost-of-Living Problem 


A Washington dispatch Wednesday stated that 
President Roosevelt had agreed with his congression- 
al leaders to act personally to control the cost of 
living if his legal advisers determine that he has 
authority under his wartime emergency powers to fix 
prices and freeze wages. 

It was said this solution was suggested to him by 
his congressional leaders at a lengthy White House 
conference, at which all phases of the cost of living 
problem were discussed. 

Question of Authority 

It was further stated the President agreed finally 
to submit the question of his powers to Attorney 
General Francis Biddle, for an official opinion as to 
whether Mr. Roosevelt can act now without further 
specific authority from Congress. If Biddle rules he 
now has the authority to control the cost of living, 
it was said the President will act without asking 
Congress for any further legislation. 

The above noted dispatch concluded: “This pro- 
cedure would enable Congress to avoid enacting 
wage-freezing legislation on the eve of the congres- 
sional elections. A final decision, however, is not 
expected before early next week.” 

Queried on Wage Freezing 

On the day previous (Tuesday) it was reported from 
Washington that President Roosevelt had said he 
hoped to send a message to Congress in a few days 
dealing with ways of keeping a thumb on the cost of 
living. He described the cost of living issue as the 
first real domestic problem in carrying on the war. 
In discussing the message on new inflation curbs, the 
news report said, the President replied in the nega- 
tive when asked if he intended to freeze wages. 

In reference to the submission of the subject of 
the President’s existing authority to the Attorney 
General, it was said that one of the Democratic 
congressional leaders with whom Mr. Roosevelt had 
conferred pointed out that any new anti-inflation 
legislation would take weeks to be worked out in the 
House and Senate and that the fight over wage and 
farm-price control would be revived. 

Drive for Legislation 

Meanwhile certain newspapers and other interests 
have renewed their drive to bring about wage control 
legislation or wage freezing. Articles are being sent 
out from Washington with the familiar technique 
of propaganda wherein something on the wage con- 

(Continued on Page Two) 


Educational Program to Be Presented by the City 
Health Department at Labor Council Meeting Tonight 


Dr. Richard A. Koch, chief of the division of vene- 
real disease, Department of Public Health of the City 
of San Francisco, will address the San Francisco Labor 
Council at its meeting tonight (Friday), an invita- 
tion to him having been authorized at last week’s 
session of the Council. 

Included in the program in relation to the subject 
of venereal disease will be the presentation of a mo- 
tion picture entitled “With These Weapons.” Ex- 
planation of the objectives of the venereal disease 
control educational program will be made by Dr. 
Koch and Lawrence Arnstein, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Social Hygiene Association. A brief address 


will be given by Arthur Painter, venereal disease edu- 
cator of the San Francisco Department of Public 
Health, and be followed by a showing of the motion 
picture. 

The purpose of tonight’s program is to enable the 
Health Department representatives to acquaint dele- 
gates to the Labor Council with the general objec- 
tives and procedures which the Department desires 
to carry on among the local unions in forwarding its 
venereal disease control program. It is hoped that 
there will be a representative attendance of Council 
delegates, to the end that information to be given 
by the visiting speakers on a most vital subject can 
be further disseminated throughout union ranks. 


President is Considering 
Cost-of-Living Problem 


(Continued from ‘Page One) 
trol subject “is generally agreed” or it is “declared” 
or “demanded” by someone who “declines to be 
quoted.” 
Los Angeles Conference 

The general wage question again came up to the 
front the latter part of last week, following the 
“recess” of the wage stabilization conference on 
the aircraft industry, in Los Angeles, wherein nothing 
had been accomplished; and also in connection with 
the award made in the “Little Steel” cases by the 
National War Labor Board. In the latter case the 
board granted a 44-cent a day increase, which brought 
vigorous dissent from labor members of the board, 
and from Phillip Murray in behalf of the steel work- 
ers. The steel workers, however, later accepted the 
board decision in the interest of national unity in 
the war emergency. 

“Stabilization Yardstick” 

This decision of the board also promulgated a 
policy indicating the fixing of hourly pay rates of 
January, 1941, as a “wage stabilization yardstick.” 
Under such policy, workers would only be allowed 
to bring their wages 15 per cent above the rates 
on that date—or the equivalent of the increase in 
cost of living from January, 1941, to May, 1942, 
just after the President delivered his anti-inflation 
message. 

Henderson on Griddle 

Price Administrator Leon Henderson also has come 
in for some scathing criticism in connection with the 
Los Angeles wage conference. His deputy, Richard V. 
Gilbert, was present at the conference and came out 
against the union demands, insisting that collective 
bargaining while “appropriate in ordinary circum- 
stances,” had to be curbed now. It has been stated 
that Gilbert acted like a “bull in a china shop” and 
practically wrecked the conference. President Harvey 
W. Brown of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists wired an emphatic protest to Donald Nelson 
against the intrusion of Henderson’s deputy (Gil- 
bert) into the Los Angeles conference. Brown pointed 
out that Henderson’s position was a clear betrayal 
of the promises made labor when the unions agreed 
not to strike during the war and made other conces- 
sions, and further stated it was then understood that 
workers would approach the conference table in good 
faith and that collective bargaining would deter- 
mine wages and working conditions. 

In connection with the subject of inflation and 
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the cost of living, President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor this week proposed a 
program which would be a substitute for legislation 
or decree by officials. Green’s program is summarized 
on page three of this issue. 

SiS tbe, Sen See 


War Bond Purchase by Pressmen 

George L. Berry, president of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, announces 
that as of July 1 the organization had purchased war 
bonds and stamps in the amount of $1,582,888. He 
further states that 2080 members of the union had 
entered military service in the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Berry disclosed there was being set aside as pro- 
tection in the matter of pensions and mortuary bene- 
fits for those who had entered military service the 
sum of $3667.15 per month. No tax is charged to 
those members who have joined the armed forces. 


Women's Auxiliaries of Labor 


The American Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries 
of Labor, with permanent officers elected at its re- 
cent St. Louis convention, is now prepared to take an 
active part as an integral unit in the American labor 
movement. 

The convention adopted resolutions opposing poll 
taxes; supporting all-out war against the Axis pow- 
ers; cheering Gen. Douglas MacArthur; supporting 
the American Federation of Labor in maintaining 
union standards in the war program; opposing the 
so-called “equal rights” amendment to the federal 
constitution; favoring increascd pay for postal em- 
ployees, and placing the auxiliaries squarely behind 
the organized labor movement in all its phases. 

Because of uncertainties of everything no date was 
set for the next convention, but the executive board 
is authorized to carry on in the meantime. 

One objective of the new organization is unioniza- 
tion of women employed in war industries and main- 
taining standards of wages and conditions. 


"Little Slave Bills" Repealed 


(Continued from Page One) 

and the district attorney from taking any steps to 
enforce the ordinance until such time as its consti- 
tutionality could be passed upon and established. 
And not long afterwards, Tulare county’s district 
attorney informed the Federation’s attorney that 
the ordinance had been repealed and that it would 
not be necessary to go further with the hearing. 


People Are Asking: “Why?” 

The labor-haters’ clever scheme to spread a net- 
work of 8.B. 877 ordinances throughout the State did 
more than merely fail. The entire maneuver has 
proved a violent boomerang to those who launched 
it. In the localities where the ordinances were passed, 
and elsewhere, people have been asking one ques- 
tion: “Why did they repeal those ordinances?” 

To this they find only one answer: These ordi- 
nances—like 8.B. 877, on which they were patterned 


—are unconstitutional, undemocratic and un-Ameri- 


can. And they know there is only one thing for 
them to do: “Vote NO on Proposition No. 1” in 


November and remove this Nazi menace from Cali- 


fornia. 
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Plan to Halt "Pirating" 
Of Labor is Formulated 


Machinery to stop “pirating” of labor, which will 
have the effect of freezing some workers to their jobs, 
was set in motion last week by Paul V. McNutt, 
chief of the War Manpower Commission, according to 
an article appearing in the current issue of Labor 
(Washington, D. C.), and the new set-up is described 
in the article as follows: 


The machinery is reported far less drastic than 
manpower freezing proposals advanced by McNutt’s 
subordinates some time ago. It carries labor’s ap- 
proval, provides safeguards against abuses and gives 
labor and management a major voice in its adminis- 
tration. 


Local Plans to Be Tried 
Under its provisions, representatives of labor and 
management in critical defense areas, together with 
federal agencies directly concerned, will be given 
“first crack” at working out local plans to halt pirat- 
ing of key defense workers. 


If they can’t agree, then the local representative of 
the Manpower Commission will have power to put 
his own plan into effect. 

Employers thereafter will be forbidden to hire any 
workers, or advertise for them, except through the 
U.S. Employment Service, under conditions set forth 
in whichever plan is adopted. 


Provide for Appeals 


Workers or employers dissatisfied by such orders 
may appeal to a local committee of labor, manage- 
ment and Manpower Commission representatives, 
then to a similar regional committee, and finally to 
MeNutt’s national labor-management policy commit- 
tee. Railroad labor will be represented on these com- 
mittees. 

Since the ban on pirating would also result in freez- 
ing of certain types of skilled workers, McNutt’s or- 
der provided for a number of “safety valves.” ’ 

Workers will be allowed to shift to jobs requiring 
a higher skill; if they are employed only part-time; 
if a new job is closer to transportation, or if they 
have “compelling personal reasons” for wanting to 
make a change. 

Claims Move Is Imperative 

These first steps must be taken, McNutt said, be- 
cause in many sections the country has “scraped the 
bottom of the barrel” on available skilled labor. 
Bosses are raiding each other’s rolls for skilled work- 
ers, disrupting production, McNutt declared. 

“We have passed the period in which every em- 
ployer could get all the workers he wanted by merely 
hiring at the gate,” the manpower chief explained. 
“We propose by democratic methods to set up ma- 
chinery which will insure that each worker is used at 
his best skill, at the most effective place in the war. 

“Labor pirating must be stopped. If it is not, war 
industries will soon be in a chaotic condition.” 

—————@—_______. 


Call to Retired Railroad Men 


Four thousand former railroad men, now pensioned, 
will soon receive letters asking if they would like to 
return to railroad jobs for the duration of the war 
because of critical labor shortages, the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board has announced. Workers awarded 
annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
will not receive annuities for any month in which 
they work for a railroad. . 

Pensioners transferred from private railroad rolls 
to the rolls of the Retirement Board will continue to 
receive their pensions while employed, whether by 
railroads or other employers. 
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Official Call Goes Out 
For A.F.L. Convention 


The American Federation of Labor has issued the 
official call for its annual convention, which will be 
held this year at Toronto, Canada, beginning Octo- 
ber 5. 

Representation in the convention for national and 
international unions is on the basis of numerical 


- Membership of such organizations, while state feder- 


ations, city central bodies, and local trade unions hav- 
ing no national or international unions are entitled 
to one delegate. 


Delegates must be elected at least two weeks prior 
to the convention and their names forwarded to the 
secretary of the A.F.L. immediately following their 
election. The tax and assessments of their unions 
must have been paid in full to August 31, 1942. 

Rules Governing Resolutions 

Under provisions of the A.F.L. constitution all 
resolutions, memorials and appeals must be in the 
office of the secretary in Washington, D. C., 30 days 
immediately preceding the opening of the conven- 
tion. Exception to this provision is that when such 
proposals come from international unions or state 
federations which have met within the 30-day period, 
they may be forwarded five days prior to the open- 
ing of the convention. Proposals received after ex- 
piration of the time limit are referred to the execu- 
tive council and consideration thereof is dependent 
upon unanimous consent of the convention. Pro- 
posals from federal unions are referred to the execu- 
tive council, which reports to the convention the 
disposition made of the proposals by the council. 
Resdlutions from state federations and city central 
bodies must first have received the approval of these 
respective bodies. 


Hotel Reservations 


Headquarters of the A.F.L. executive council will 
be at the Royal York hotel, in which hotel the ses- 
sions of the convention also will be held. Other ho- 
tels listed on the convention call are the King Ed- 
ward, Prince George, Carls-Rite and Metropole. 
Reservations may be made by addressing J. W. Buck- 
ley, secretary District Labor Council, 7 Victoria 
boulevard, Mount Dennis, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Advice to Delegates and Visitors 


An accompanying letter with the convention call, 
from Secretary Meany, covers the subject of customs 
regulations, and those attending the convention are 
advised to give careful consideration to the regula- 
tions. 

Due to the taxing of railroad facilities by the de- 
mands of war, delegates are cautioned to make travel 
arrangements well in advance, whether traveling by 
Pullman or coach, also to buy round-trip tickets. 
Special convention fares are not authorized by the 
railroads, though special fares for round-trip tickets 
operate in certain territories, particulars of which 
latter may be had from local ticket agents. 


War Will Cast Its Shadows 


In the course of the official convention call, the 
executive council states: 

“The world war which is causing death, misery, 
suffering and devastation in all countries throughout 
the world will cast its shadows over our deliberations. 
The decisions which will be made by the convention 
will be in the light of world war events. The change 
from a peace time to a war time economy must be 
taken into account in the consideration of all social, 
economic, political and industrial questions which 
will be submitted to the convention for action. * * * 
. “Those: who attend the convention will be influ- 
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enced by one thought—a singleness of purpose and a 
determination that Hitler and his allies must be de- 
feated at any cost. All action taken and every deci- 
sion made by the delegates in attendance at the 
convention will be based upon that one common 
purpose—the winning of the war.” 
——____ 4 
OLD “COMPANY UNION” GOES 

One of the graybeards among the nation’s “com- 
pany unions,” the 28-year-old “Employee Represen- 
tation Plan” at the Rockefeller-owned Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, was outlawed recently by the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. The court unani- 
mously upheld a board finding that the “Plan” was 
merely a revamped successor of another organization 
set up by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., following the no- 
torious Ludlow massacre of 1914, in which thirty-three 
strikers, their wives and children, were shot and 
burned to death by state militia. 


Explains School Orchestra Case 

President James C. Petrillo of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians explained in Chicago that re- 
fusal of the National Broadcasting Company to per- 
mit a network broadcast July 12 by a symphony or- 
chestra of young people at Interlochen, Mich., was 
not “a cancellation on our part.” Some anti-labor 
sources, as usual, had attempted to make capital of 
the incident. 

“The National Broadcasting Company and the 
American Federation of Musicians has a closed shop 
agreement stipulating that only professional musi- 
cians are to be used on its programs,” Petrillo said. 
“The National Music Camp orchestra is a school 
band. The Federation merely called NBC’s attention 
to the closed shop part of the agreement, and NBC 
proceeded to live up to it.” 

Petrillo said that he objected to the Interlochen 
performances two years ago, but had not interfered 
with them finishing their season after he had reached 
an understanding with an NBC official that there 


would be no further broadcasts by the group. 
—._._.-. 


Fights Phoney "Federation" 

A suit for an injunction against a fake organization 
which calls itself the “U. S. Federation of Labor” 
has been filed in Cook county by the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

“The US.F.L. is what is commonly known as a 
‘paper organization’ indiscriminately issuing charters 
and has no known membership,” the complaint says. 

U.S.F.L. charters bear a round seal resembling that 
used by the American Federation of Labor. Its offi- 
cers include Julius L. Link, who calls himself interna- 
tional representative and publicity director, and 
Frank Rimkus, Leon Shinberg and Robert Staton, all 
trustees. 

“Link has been repeatedly arrested and convicted 
of crimes within the State of Illinois,” says the com- 
plaint, mentioning nine arrests for various charges of 
robbery, extortion and conspiracy, and it continues: 

“Link is a person commonly known as a ‘racketeer’ 
whose sole interest in the U.S.F.L. and the use of the 
words ‘Federation of Labor’ is for the purpose of 
collecting money for his own selfish purposes and to 
infringe upon the reputation of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, Illinois State Federation of Labor 
and Chicago Federation of Labor.” 
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Unions in Drive to Aid 
New York's Unemployed 


Plans for concerted action by organized labor, in 
co-operation with employers, toward obtaining a 
larger share of war contracts for New York City, to 
ameliorate the growing unemployment problem there, 
were adopted at an all-day conference under the aus- 
pices of the New York State Federation of Labor 
and the Central Trades and Labor Council. 

Two hundred and fifty delegates from unions rep- 
resenting trades most adversely affected by the situ- 
ation attended the conference and approved resolu- 
tions demanding jobs for the city’s 400,000 unem- 
ployed. The conference voted to function as a per- 
manent organization and to enlist the help of em- 
ployers and of the members of Congress from New | 
York in efforts to achieve its purpose. 

Critical Situation 

Speakers described the unemployment situation as 
critical The War Production Board and other gov- 
ernment agencies having to do with procurement and 
the placing of contracts were criticized for their fail- 
ure to give adequate consideration to the city’s un- 
employment problem and labor’s appeals for the 
placing of a larger proportion of war orders with 
New York industries. 


Emphasis was placed by union leaders upon condi- 
tions in the garment, printing, shipping, building and 
other industries hardest hit by the situation. 

Among reports made by union representatives on 
idleness were: On the waterfront, 23,000; Teamsters, 
15,000; Musicians, 60 per cent of membership; 
Painters, 8000 of a membership of 11,000. A repre- 
sentative of the Allied Printing Trades Council as- 
sailed the practice of sending all excesy government 
printing to cities outside of New York. 

Other “Distress Areas” 


The War Production Board has designated New 
York City, Providence and the Merrimac valley of 
Massachusetts as “distress areas” where industrial 
work is badly needed, a witness recently told the 
House small business committee. 

George F. Hines, war production co-ordinator for 
Providence, said that 1000 jewelry manufacturing 
plants employing 25,000 persons were hard pressed 
in the matter of obtaining and filling war contracts 
primarily because they had no prior knowledge what 
type of order would be handed down by contractors. 

Fifty per cent, or about 9000 machine tools were 
idle in the Providence area, which includes parts of 
southeastern Massachusetts and Connecticut, he said. 

——_____¢________ 
PIONEER LABOR RADIO PROGRAM 

America’s pioneer labor radio program, the “Labor 
News Review,” by Albert N. Dennis, heard over 
WJSV, of the Columbia Broadcasting System, in 
Washington, began its ninth consecutive year on the 
air Saturday, July 11, without ever having missed 
any regular weekly broadcast. 
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Liability Under "Share Car" Plan 


Automobile owners who take part in the group 
riding plan for saving tires, fuel and cars, generally 
are protected by their insurance policies in the event 
of injury or death to passengers. This is emphasized 
by the California State Automobile Association, 
which is actively supporting the ride sharing move- 
ment. 


Stating that inquiries on the question of liability 
in connection with group riding have increased with 
the spread of the plan, the Automobile Association 
gave the following answer: ‘ 


Courts have held that anyone who rides under a 
car sharing agreement is a passenger, not a guest, 
and the driver is therefore liable if ordinary negli- 
gence on his part results in an accident. 


But this liability has been taken care of by most 
insurance companies through changes in their poli- 
cies for the specific purpose of protecting group riders 
and encouraging car sharing. 

The policies formerly carried a provision that in- 
surance did not apply to losses occurring “while the 
automobile is used as a public or livery conveyance, 
or for carrying persons for a charge.” Protection for 
group riders was accomplished by eliminating the 
words “or for carrying persons for a charge.” 


The California Supreme Court has held that an 
agreement between parties for alternate use of their 
automobiles creates the relationship of carrier and 
passenger because the exchange of transportation is 
a form of compensation. 


The importance of the distinction between ‘“pas- 
senger” and “guest” is that proof of ordinary negli- 
gence is sufficient to support damage claims of a 
passenger, but a showing of wilful misconduct or 
driving while intoxicated must be made if the claim- 
ant is a guest. 


Protecting the Wood Supply 


Gifford Pinchot, noted forester and conservationist, 
points out in letters to the newspapers that the huge 
amount of timber necessary for the war effort can be 
taken from our forests without ruining them. Wood 
is a crop, he emphasizes, and can be cut so that more 
wood will be produced. 


But, he says, instead of cutting our forests under 
forestry regulations so that they can grow more wood, 
“we are cutting almost all of them in a way to pre- 
vent them from growing more wood. We are cutting 
them as if we were going to need no wood after the 
war is over.” “That,” he truly says, “is pure foolish- 
ness.” 

Pinchot also emphasizes that only wood on state 
and national forests is safe. That comprises about 
one-quarter of our timber lands. The remaining 
three-quarters of our timber lands are in private 
hands and subject to destruction unless forestry 
methods are used. 

To save the forests, Pinchot urges immediate pas- 
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sage of federal legislation which, without interfering 
in any way with winning the war, will safeguard our 
forests and our future wood supply. As a veteran 
forester, he gives assurance that this is possible and 
practical. 


Pinchot’s argument deserves the sympathetic con- 
sideration of every American who wishes to safe- 
guard the future of the country. 


————_— 4 


What Press Freedom Implies 


Genuine freedom of the press, as we have it in this 
country, in Great Britain and in Canada, implies that 
publishers will make every effort to print the news 
truthfully and to interpret it fairly and decently. 


It does not imply that a publisher must accept any 
other criterion of truth than his own judgment. It 
does imply that he has the right to print misstate- 
ments, even wilfully, and accept the consequences of 
his acts. Without that last implication, the whole 
concept of a free press becomes hollow. If a news- 
paper can be compelled to publish only what is ac- 
cepted as true by a majority of its readers and con- 
temporaries, it loses freedom of thought and action. 


It becomes what the press has become in the coun- 
tries of our enemies, a screen upon which Government 
can project its own approved version of events, re- 
gardless of how remote that version may be from 
the truth —Editor & Publisher. 


——___4q—————_____. 


And now, maybe they’ll also get around soon to 
granting old-age pensions to some of those veteran 
clams. A news story from Washington states that an 
increase in the price ceiling on canned soup has been 
ordered by the O.P.A. to compensate canners and 
dealers for the larger cans and more highly concen- 
trated soup they are now required to sell. 

—————— ee ees 

William B. Grogan of Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed deputy administrator of the wage-and- 
hour division of the U.S. Department of Labor. The 
appointee has been with the legal section of the 
public contracts division of the U. S. Department of 
Labor since June, 1937, first as an attorney and later 
as chief of the section. 

—EEE————E—EEE—e 


When an A.F.L. organizer appeared at Warwick, 
Ill., recently, he was run out of town by the local 
American Legion. Through appeal to the Cook 
County (Chicago) Legion commander and special 
committee on union-Legion co-operation, a Legion 
delegation appeared before the Warwick post. Re- 
sult: The Warwick Legion welcomed the organizer 
back and turned to in a body to help organize the 
factory. 

eee oe eee 

Brig. Gen. Stephen G. Henry, commandant of the 
Armored Force School, Ft. Knox, Ky., advised men 
vital in war plants not to rush into the Army unless 
they could be of more value there than in civilian 
life. “Otherwise,” he said, “it is like blunting the 
plowshare to sharpen the sword. Our nation has a 
great machine, both civilian and military, and every 
conveyor belt of the assembly line cannot be on the 
military side of the plant alone.” 

————_q—————_——_——_ 


In the fiscal year ended May 20, 1941, the Inter- 
national Typographical Union received from the 
pockets of its members a total of $3,829,975.50. 
With the aid of interest from invested funds, it paid 
back to its members in benefits a total of $3,746,965.46, 
leaving only $83,010.04 as the net cost to the members 
of running a labor union of 81,069 members—an aver- 
age net cost per member of $1.02 per year. And the 
union’s official journal carried some 100 pages de- 
tailing the organization’s receipts and expenditures, 
and various charts and explanatory matter in refer- 
ence to the varied activities directly or indirectly 
bearing on the financial affairs of the organization, 
its local scales and membership figures. Who says 
union members are not given information on their 
own affairs? 
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Plan to Avert Inflation 


President William Green of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor last Monday proposed a program to 
avert inflation calling for a wage policy commission 
of labor, management and Government and payment 
of all future wage boosts in war bonds payable after 
the war. 


The A.F.L. official urged his proposal upon the 
President and Congress in place of legislation or de- 
cree. The program contained ten points, and as 
summarized in the daily press dispatches was as fol- 
lows: 


1. Wage adjustments through collective bargaining 
between labor and management; any differences to 
be settled by direct negotiation, conciliation and ar- 
bitration, and submitted to the War Labor Board 
for final decision. 


Voluntary Stabilization Agreements 


2. Voluntary wage stabilization agreements, such 
as are now in operation in the shipbuilding and con- 
struction industries covering more than 2,500,000 
workers. 


3. A wage policy commission, consisting of an equal 
number of representatives of labor, management and 
Government, “to co-ordinate and unify wage poli- 
ClOBE jake 


4. Payment of wage increases in war bonds, cash- 
able after the war. 


5. Immediate control of excessive corporate profits 
through taxation and integrated cost control on all 
government purchasing. 


Tax for Economic Security 


6. “A program of progressive income taxation de- 
signed to prevent personal profiteering in wartime, 
and increased contributions for an extended social 
security program with wider coverage which would 
give the mass of our wage earners a measure of eco- 
nomic security when war employment ends.” 

7. “Voluntary contribution by all citizens to the 
cost of winning the war by largest investment of their 
earnings in war bonds.” 

8. “Effective control of prices on consumer goods, 
at the retail and wholesale levels, and control of 
rents.” 

9. “Rationing of all scarce commodities to distrib- 
ute them fairly among all and to prevent profiteering 
and hoarding.” 

10. “Establishment of the necessary technical serv- 
ice under the President.” 


Labor Watches "Guerrillas" 


Louisiana and Texas unions are reported to be 
aroused by a story in the Shreveport Journal that 
Texans have organized a guerilla band “prepared to 
wage a war of terrorism” against an unnamed enemy. 

Terrorism is not news in the South, but a headline 
in a Southern newspaper openly blessing it is news. 
The Journal said that “1000 city boys—ordinary citi- 
zens, salesmen, postmen, realtors, in defense training 
since long before Pearl Harbor—have taken a cue 
from the Russians and formed one of the first large- 
scale guerrilla bands in America.” 

They, the story continued, buy their own uniforms, 
described as green coveralls. They began daily drilling 
June 14 and are trained to “wreck enemy vehicles on 
highways by concealed wires, to push huge felled 
trees without warning on staff cars, to light haystacks 
and attract enemy attention while raiders toss home- 
made bombs into grounded airplanes, and to dump 
lumps of sugar into gasoline tanks.” 

Although the group’s sponsorship remains anony- 
mous, the Journal did say that the movement origi- 
nated in Dallas, which has been the fountainhead of 
recent attacks on unions, 

Texas already has its Rangers, the Home Guard 
and other semi-military organizations, and labor is 
said to be making inquiry as to why the guerrillas 
are necessary, and why, if they are so anxious to 
fight the enemy, they have not enlisted in the U. 8. 
armed forces. 
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World Broadcast by Frey 
Bids Hope to Oppressed 


“In the larger, broader patriotic sense our mem- 
bers are working for something far more important 
than wages. They are loyally and patriotically work- 
ing in our shipyards and in our munitions plants, so 
that the fighting men of every free nation may have 
the necessary equipment. They are producing to the 
extent of their patriotic ability so that not a single 
soldier or sailor of the Allied Nations will lose life 
because they failed for a single day to receive the 
necessary military equipment.” 

These words were spoken by John P. Frey, presi- 
dent of the Metal Trades Council (A.F.L.), and vice- 
president of the Labor League for Human Rights, 
United Nations Relief, under whose auspices the 
address was broadcast by shortwave to the world. 

“The international unions of metal workers pre- 
pared to defend free institutions and self-government 
before our nation declared war against the Hitler and 
Hirohito barbarians,” Frey continued. 

To those who stood alone before the United States 
was forced into the war “and, unaided, courageously 
kept the middle watch,” Frey gave the assurance that 
“we now come to assume our full share of responsi- 
bility regardless of the sacrifices which must be made 
until your liberties and ours have been firmly re- 
established. 

“Eighteen months ago, to prepare ourselves for the 
unavoidable conflict,” the speaker went on, “the 
Metal Trades Department began to negotiate agree- 
ments covering shipbuilding to which the Government, 
the shipbuilders and ourselves were parties. We 
planned to build ships and munitions on a gigantic 
scale and more rapidly than ever before. Our pro- 
duction of airplanes, of tanks, of artillery and small 
arms is all ahead of schedule. 

“We are also a country of fighting men. We honor 
you for having maintained unsullied the traditions of 
free men. Our reward is the knowledge that we are 
joining with you in a determination to destroy the 
barbarian dictatorships which would sweep free in- 
stitutions from the world and put civilization back 
to the blackest period of the Dark Ages. The Axis 
powers will not be permitted to chain us to their 
chariot wheels.” 


Watchmakers in Negotiations 

Wage negotiations have been in progress the past 
week between representatives of the local Watch- 
makers’ Unions and those of their employers. The 
unions are asking for an increase of 15 cents an hour in 
the existing wage scale. A counter proposal by the 
employers, providing for a smaller increase, was re- 
ported early in the week to have been rejected by 
the union committee, and it was understood that 
negotiations were continuing. 


Shipbuilding Passes Quota 


Rear Admiral H. L. Vickery, vice-chairman of the 
U. S. Maritime Commission, stated in Seattle last 
Saturday that the 1942 ship production already was 
in excess of the 10,000,000-ton quota set by President 
Roosevelt. American shipyards in 1943 will produce 
enough ships to replace all United Nations craft lost 
through enemy submarine action, he said. 

“Ship production is already outstripping American 
merchant vessel losses,” Admiral Vickery declared, 
“and I’m confident we will turn out enough vessels 
next year to counteract all inroads made by subma- 
rine attack on United Nations shipping.” 

————_q—____—_—_ 


§. Eugene Allen, editor of the Oregon Labor Press, 
official publication of the Oregon State Federation of 
Labor, became director of the Portland school district 
July 1 and will serve a four-year term. Allen ran for 
election to the school board as labor’s candidate. He 
received the highest vote ever given a candidate for 
that position and is the youngest member ever to 
serve on the Portland school board. 
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TO PROBE MOB ATTACK 

The Department of Justice has granted a request 
of the Southern Workers’ Defense League for a fed- 
eral investigation into alleged company-inspired mob 
violence against three union organizers distributing 
leaflets before a furniture factory in Marion, N. C., 
some time ago. The organizers were members of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters. 
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ADVICE TO THE GIRLS 

Mary Moore, women’s editor of the International 
Labor News Service, gives this advice: “Enemy agents 
know that beauty parlors are hotbeds of gossip and 
they can pick up something from women customers 
there. Sometimes the most homely remarks on seem- 
ingly unimportant matters might be seized upon 
avidly by enemy spies in the country at large. So 
‘don’t let down your hair’ while having your beauty 
treatments.” 

_ 
FARM LABOR SIGNS ON ROADS 

Large green and white “Farm Labor Information” 
signs designed to direct migratory workers to places 
where employment may be secured have now been 
installed by the California State Automobile Asso- 
ciation in co-operation with the Employment Service 
on main highways near various cities in central and 
northern portions of the State. The signs give the 
address of the farm labor employment center in the 
locality. 

—————————@~_—_ 
FIGHT “SEVENTH COLUMN” 

A campaign against “the seventh column” careless- 
ness which robs America of more than 460,000,000 
man-hours of industrial production, kills more than 
102,500 Americans and injures 9,000,000 more annually 
in accidents, has been started in Boston with the sup- 
port of many newspaper editors. They indorsed a 
plan of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company to 
brand carelessness in industry, in homes, and on the 
highway the “seventh column,” which, according to 
Bruce Black, president of the company, “kills and 
injures more people than all the spies and saboteurs 
of the Axis fifth column and causes more confusion 
than all the rumors spread by the sixth column.” 


"Play Up" Minor Points 


Father R. A. McGowan, assistant director of the 
department of social action of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and regarded as a sincere friend 
of labor, recently delivered several addresses at an 
institute of industrial relations at the University of 
Portland, in which he gave objective information 
about the labor movement and its leaders. However, 
some Oregon newspapers played up one minor point 
that Father McGowan had touched on and gave the 
impression that he had pictured labor unions as in- 
fested with “racketeers and Communists.” 


“As a matter of fact, I made just a bare reference 
in passing to that subject,’ Father McGowan stated 
on his return to Washington. “I explained why rack- 
eteers had wormed their way into a few unions, and 
Communists into a few others, but I made it clear 
there weren’t many of either. 


“Most of my talks were devoted to describing the 
responsible position which the American labor move- 
ment has acquired and the high character of its lead- 
ers. I pictured the leaders of railroad labor, for in- 
stance, as a very respected group of men. 


“T spoke about the current friendly relations be- 
tween the A.F.L. and the C.I.O. and declared it was 
essential to the war effort that labor be represented 
in all war agencies, both at the top in Washington, 
and in all regional bodies throughout the country. 


“T also stressed the need for enactment by states of 
labor legislation in line with the many federal laws 
guaranteeing the rights of workers. 

“However, the newspapers didn’t seem to consider 
all that as news, and chose only to pick a few lines 
out of the context of my speeches. In general, the 
newspapers throughout the country are not treating 
the story of labor right.” 
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Synthetic Vitamins in All 


Staple Foods Advocated 


Synthetic vitamins are now being produced in 
quantity so cheaply, according to Dr. Henry Borsook 
and William Huse, bio-chemists at the California 
Institute of Technology, that all the necessary vita- 
mins could be added to a few basic foods in sufficient 
quantities not only to banish deficiency diseases but 
“to assure to every individual the best health that 
is possible to him.” 


Further Programs Urged 


Suggestions for achieving this goal are presented! 
in a pamphlet, “Vitamins for Health,” written by 
these two authorities and published by the Public: 
Affairs Committee, Inc., New York City. 

The pamphlet points out that enriched flour, with 
the Vitamin B1 content of the original whole grain, 
is already being used widely as a result of the rec- 
ommendation of the food and nutrition board of the 
National Research Council. Although commending 
this forward step, Dr. Borsook and his colleague 
would raise the vitamin B1 content to a point where 
the average person’s daily requirements would be 
fully met. “And if enrichment of flour with vitamin 
B1 is desirable, why not with vitamin B2?” ask the 
authors, particularly since “there is a widespread 
mild deficiency of this vitamin in the United States. 
. .. Sugar and milk might be similarly enriched with 
benefit to the whole nation.” 


Three Methods of Intake 


Borsook and Huse, in this pamphlet, discuss the 
three possible methods of vitamin intake: Carefully 
planned diets; scientifically fortified foods, and the 
prescription of synthetics and concentrates. They 
tell what each vitamin does; how much of the vita- 
min is needed, and what foods to eat to be sure of 
getting an adequate supply. 

Sample menus are given of “good meals that are 
not so good” in order to show how easy it is to be 
deceived in planning meals, and a graphic chart of 
representative foods is included which shows the 
housewife from what source to get her vitamins. 

A word of caution is added for those who eat most 
of their meals in restaurants or wherever the food is 
kept warm for hours on steam tables. “Under these 
conditions,” it is pointed out, “a large proportion of 
the vitamin content of both meat and vegetables is 
lost. Those who obtain their meals in such places 
are exposed to the danger of vitamin deficiencies.” 


Form Red Cross Labor Bureau 

The New York chapter of the American Red Cross 
has formed a Labor Bureau to serve as a clearing 
house for the Red Cross activities of all labor unions 
in Greater New York. 

Thirty union representatives, meeting at the chap-- 
ter’s headquarters, completed preparations for issu-- 
ance of a special Red Cross pamphlet which will! 
serve as a guide for organized labor in that city. The 
pamphlet will set forth the twelve-point program of 
the bureau. Through it, labor will be drawn more 
closély into such Red Cross activities as first aid, 
home nursing, nutrition, canteen, home service, for- 
eign inquiry, employment bureau, speakers’ bureau 
and as blood donors, nurses’ aides, staff assistants and 
liaison officers. Labor union representatives would 
be appointed to attend a special labor union Red 
Cross training course, which would equip them as 
liaison officers to interpret the Red Cross to their 
fellow union members. 

ee 


DONATION READY, PLEASE CALL 

“How can I get my husband drafted before his 
number comes up?” a woman asked the police switch- 
board operator. “What’s that?” asked the operator. 
“My husband’s draft number isn’t coming up soon 
enough for me,” the woman explained. “Is there 
any way to get him drafted right away? He’s just 
no good.” The operator referred her to the draft 
board. The incident is reported from Minneapolis. 
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Review of "Budget" for Workers’ Expenditures 
Brings to Attention Living Costs and Tax Item 


Appearing in the first summer of America’s partici- 
pation in the war, the 1942 Heller Committee Budgets 
reflect not only the jump anticipated last year in the 
cost of living between March, 1941, and March, 1942 
(a much smaller jump, however, than that which 
actually occurred), but also the commanding place 
to be occupied from now on in everyone’s budget by 
increased income and other war taxes. These budgets 
are issued annually by the University of California’s 
“Heller Committee for Research in Social Econom- 
ics” and are based on prices for San Francisco during 
March of each year. Of the four budgets, those for 
the single working woman living alone and the wage 
earner and his family are of special interest to labor. 
The following review and observations on the Heller 
Committee Budget are given in the “Weekly News 
Letter” of the California State Federation of Labor: 


Conflict of Opinion Noted 


The first of these two attempts to deal as realisti- 
cally as possible with the problems faced by a single 
woman in making her low wages cover the minimum 
requirements for her health and general welfare. 
Organized labor, whose fight to raise the wages of all 
low-paid workers never ends, regards these minimums 
as far too low. On the other hand, many employers 
have not hesitated to assert brazenly in public that 
the Heller “budget” for such women workers is un- 
necessarily high. 

Maintaining Standard of Living 

Last year the Heller Committee concluded that 
the single working woman living alone (that is, in a 
boarding house) would have to make at least $1127.47 
during the year to meet the minimum requirements 
for her health and general welfare and pay the state 
sales tax on the various items she purchased. This 
year she must make at least $1268.27 to maintain the 
same standard. Less than 3 per cent of her 1941 
earnings went for taxes—federal and state income 
taxes, and unemployment and old age insurance. In 
1942 nearly 6 per cent will be demanded for these 
taxes, over half of this going to cover the sharply 
increased federal income tax, which in 1941 amounted 
for her to $8.50, but in 1942 has risen to $42. 

Similarly, the very least a wage earner with a wife 


and three children to support can get along on this 
year is $2603.73. In 1941 this figure was $2225.57. 
Purchase of War Bonds 

The question of putting at least 10 per cent of 
one’s earnings into the purchase of War Bonds and 
Stamps was studied very thoroughly by the Heller 
Committee, and the various budgets were adjusted 
to allow for this, with the exception of that of the 
single working woman. The wage earner, like the 
executive and “white collar” worker, for whom bud- 
gets are also set up, can make these purchases with- 
out hardship by practicing various economies. 

The committee warned, however, that certain ex- 


penditures should not be reduced for this purpose. 
If, in order to buy War Bonds and Stamps to the 
amount of 10 per cent of your income, you must cut 
down somewhere, then don’t buy as many clothes as 
you did last year and wear them longer, make your 
old furniture do, spend less on personal items, vaca- 
tions, amusements and entertaining. But don’t cut 
down on your expenditures for food, rent, medical 
care and insurance. To do this will be to menace 
the health and welfare of your family. 


Makes Answer to Question 


Nothing shows up the absolute minimum require- 
ments of the Heller budget for the single working 
woman more clearly than the Committee’s answer to 
the question: Should this woman, from whose small 
earnings nearly 6 per cent must be paid out in vari- 
ous forms of taxes, try to put another 10 per cent 
into War Bonds and Stamps? The committee’s an- 
swer was an emphatic “No.” “It was clearly evident,” 
the committee summed up, “that if such war-time 
sacrifices are demanded of women in this income 
group they will be forced to economize in items 
which are absolutely essential to their health and 
welfare and thus reduce their power to participate in 
the war effort.” 


Study on Medical Care 


Of special interest to workers are the results of 
the study made by the Heller Committee during the 
past year on the subject of medical care. This item 
which, when illness or accident strikes a family, not 
only brings suffering and anguish in its train, but 
also can blow to smithereens the most carefully 
prepared and scrupulously followed budget, has al- 
ways been the most unsatisfactory part of planned 
spending. No amount of peering into a crystal ball 
or reading tea leaves, or even having doctors’ ex- 
aminations, can tell anyone when and how the treach- 
erous enemy, sickness, will start its blitzkrieg. Yet, 
somehow, adequate preparations must be made for 
this. 

After studying the existing arrangements available 
in San Francisco, the Committee concluded that the 
cost of private practice arrangements (that is, going 
to your own physician or dentist) was hopelessly, 
fantastically large and could not possibly be fitted 
into the budgets of single working women and wage 
earners, even if these doctors and dentists followed 
a policy of reducing fees for those with low in- 
comes. 

Favors Health Insurance 


The only alternative—group practice plans for 
medical and dental care, of which a few exist in 
San Francisco—the Committee found far from satis- 
factory, but was forced to use them for the budgets 
as the best available. 

In this connection the Heller Committee strongly 


advocated Social Health Insurance as far superior | 
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Sickness Insurance for. _ 
Workers in Rhode Island 


Rhode Island, through igs compulsory Cash Sick- 
ness Insurance Act, passed by the 1942 Legislature, 
is the first state in the nation to provide benefits for 
workers who cannot be on the job because of illness. 

The sickness compensation law operates similarly 
to the unemployment compensation law of the State, 
and it will be administered by the unemployment 
compensation board, says the American Public Wel- 
fare Association. 

Benefits Begin in 1943 


Employees contribute 1 per cent of their wages up 
to $3000 a year, beginning June 1, this year. They 
can draw benefits beginning April 1, 1943, if they 
earned at least $100 in wages within the base period 
which precedes the benefit year. 

The amount of the benefit depends on the total 
benefit credits amassed during the base period and 
on the highest quarterly wages of the worker. Bene- 
fit rates range from $7.50 to $18 a week. There is a 
one week waiting period after absence from the job 
before benefit payments begin. 

The sickness insurance law supplements the Un- 
employment Insurance Act of Rhode Island under 
which—as in other states—only the jobless worker 
who is well and available for a job may draw com- 
pensation. 

Law Limited in Coverage 

In enacting the statute, Rhode Island has taken 
the first state action toward an objective expressed in 
various proposals for nation-wide health insurance 
under the federal Social Security Act, the Associa- 
tion said. The Rhode Island act, however, is limited 
in its coverage to cash allowance and protects only 
those under the state unemployment compensation 
law, while the federal proposals would have a broader 
coverage in terms of workers and types of benefits. 

In most countries sickness insurance preceded un- 
employment insurance and proved helpful in pre- 
venting undue demands upon unemployment funds. 


Labor Council Nomination 


As noted in the minutes of the Labor Council, ap- 
pearing on another page, nominations were opened 
at last Friday night’s session for delegate to the 
annual convention of the California State Federation 
of Labor, the names of four candidates being pre- 
sented, and with one declination. The nominations 
will be re-opened at tonight’s meeting, and the elec- 
tion will take place next Friday night, July 31. 


to any plan yet devised for furnishing medical and 
dental care to all who must suffer without it be- 
cause their incomes are so low. This type of insur- 
ance legislation is beginning to come more and more 
to the fore. Those whom commercial insurance com- 
panies term “poor risks” and deny participation in 
their health insurance plans would be included by 
a social insurance law, and the cost to the individual 
would be reduced not only to the relatively low 
average costs of the community as a whole, but 
still further reduced, since some part of the cost 
would be paid by either the employer, the Govern- 
ment or both. 
—_—_—_—__¢—______. 

Wage increases for 12,500 persons making luggage, 
leather goods and women’s handbags will result from 
an order, effective July 27, establishing 40 cents an 
hour as the minimum wage in the industry. 


GOOD FOOD 


ENJOY IT DAY OR NIGHT OPEN ALL NIGHT 


HENRY'S CAFETERIAS 


101 TAYLOR STREET, Corner of Turk 
3036 16th STREET, Between Mission and Valencia 
70 4th STREET, Between Mission and Market 


ELECTRIC VENTILATION SPEEDY SERVICE 
: OUR OWN BAKERY 
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18 Propositions Will Be 
Submitted to Electorate 


Eighteen propositions will appear on the Novem- 
ber ballot in California for adoption or rejection by 
the people, with the Slave Bill occupying the No. 1 
position to receive the first smack from the voter. 
In ‘ample time prior to the election date, the State 
Federation of Labor will make known its recommen- 
dations on the various proposals. Following are, in 
brief, the measures being submitted and the num- 


bers by which they will be designated on the ballot: 


The Proposals, in Brief 


1. Prohibits secondary boycotts [Slave Bill]. 

2. Provides for annual legislative sessions and an- 
nual budgets. 

3. Creates basic science board of five appointed by 
Governor, and requires person to obtain basic science 
certificate from said board after written examination 
before applying to medical, dental, osteopathic or 
chiropractic board, or other governmental authority, 
for license to practice healing art. 


Income Tax Repeal 


4. Repeals state income tax law. 

5. Provides $200 per month salaries for legislators. 

6. Establishes State Board of Forestry of seven 
members appointed by Governor with consent of 
Senate; creates civil service exempt position of State 
Forester. 

7. Procedure for taxation of insurance companies. 

8. Restricts use of fish and game funds to expendi- 
tures for fish and game conservation and enforcement. 

9. Provides Legislature may diminish or increase 
salaries of Superintendent of Public Instruction, State 
Treasurer, State Controller and Secretary of State. 

Building and Loan Associations 

10. Provides procedure for reorganization of build- 
ing and loan associations. 

11. Allows Legislation to amend boxing and wres- 
tling initiative act; allows championship boxing bouts 
of fifteen rounds instead of present twelve. 

12. Allows school districts, fifth and sixth class 
cities, to own stock in mutual water companies. 

13. Creates additional Board of Equalization seat, 
eliminating Controller. 


Interest Rate on Judgments 


14. Fixes interest rate on court judgments at 5 per 
cent per annum; interest rate on “loan or forbear- 
ance of any money goods or things in action, or ac- 
counts after demand, 7 per cent per annum, but 
parties thereto may contract in writing for interest 
rate not exceeding 10 per cent per annum.” 

15. Provides for transferring cases between state 
supreme court and district courts of appeal. 

16. Establishes procedure for judicial review of de- 
cisions by administrative officer. 
17. Makes State Treasurer 

moneys. 

18. Makes State Controller member State Reap- 
portionment Commission in lieu of Surveyor General 
whose position was abolished several years ago. (This 
commission acts only if Legislature fails to reappor- 
tion.) 


trustee of certain 


Wage Suit Filed 


Climaxing a three months’ investigation, H. C. 
Carrasco, State Labor Commissioner, has filed in the 
San Francisco Superior Court suit for $8228.66 wages 
and incidental transportation in behalf of thirty em- 
ployees of the Hawaiian Constructors, a syndicate 
under contract to the War Department to build mili- 
tary projects in the Hawaiian Islands. 

The complaint charges that the workmen were re- 
quired as a condition of employment to post a. cash 
bond, in violation of the California Labor Code, 
and further. that the employer failed to furnish re- 
turn transportation to the workmen or to pay them 
for travel time as provided in the contract. 

——__——_-—____——__—_—__ 

“Quarrels would not last long if the fault was only 

on one side.”—La Rochefoucald. 
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RADIO PROGRAM 


Tune in (KFRC) at 8 o’clock 


EVERY MONDAY NIGHT 


"This, Our America" 


Sponsored by the 
California State Federation of Labor 


State Officer of Musicians 


President James C. Petrillo of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians has notified Walter Weber of 
the San Francisco local of his reappointment as State 
Officer to represent the Federation. Weber held the 
same position under President Petrillo’s predeces- 
sor, in a period extending over some eight years, and 
his continuance in office is evidence of work satis- 
factorily performed, which consists in adjusting situy, 
ations or differences that may arise in various local- 
ities in the territory to which he is assigned, as af- 
fecting the general interests of the membership of 
the organization. The office is without stated salary, 
provision only being made for remuneration when the 
services of the official. are called upon. Weber has 
long been a prominent figure in the San Francisco 
local of the Musicians, with consequent experience in 
the conduct of the business affairs of the profession, 
and has a wide acquaintance in the general labor 
movement. 


Wage Agreement Benefits 
Local Garment Workers 


International officials of the United Garment Work- 
ers (A.F.L.) have been successful in negotiating a 5 
per cent increase in wages for the membership of the 
organization throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. The increase is retroactive to June 29, and will 
be an addition to a 10 per cent advance in the wage 
scale which was brought about in last year’s negotia- 
tions. Both time and piece workers are beneficiaries. 


Members of Garment Workers No. 131 and Gar- 
ment Cutters No. 35 in San Francisco, which are. the 
local units of the international organization, have 
been notified of the completion of the negotiations 
by their officials in the East. 


The San Francisco locals will be represented at the 
coming convention of the international union, sched- 
uled to open in Michigan City, Ind., on August 10. 
Named to represent the Cutters is Andrew Ahern. 
The delegates from No. 131, which is the largest of 
the two unions here, will be Nellie Casey, Kathryn 
Granville and Mayme Graham, who plan to leave on 
August 6 and go direct to Chicago, thence to the 
convention city. For the return trip they have cho- 
sen the southern route, via New Orleans and Texas 
cities, and will arrive home in time for the regular 
meeting of the local union. 

No. 131 also will be represented in the annual con- 
vention of the California State Federation of Labor, 
the delegates to be named at a future meeting. 

—______4_______.. 


NO CLAIM IN SUPERIORITY 
“Is your husband a bookworm?” “No, just an 
ordinary one.” 


100% 


Providing Comforts for 
Men in Military Service 


Hundreds of thousands of service men, passing 
through San Francisco for world battlefields, face 
many lonely, waiting hours in barracks and on trans- 
ports. 

You can help these men—let them know you are 
thinking of them—through the work of the San 
Francisco League for Service Men, organized to pro- 
vide recreational materials and comforts—often little 
things the boys lack and want, things that sometimes 
cannot even be bought after they have sailed out 
through the Golden Gate. 


Labor Representation 
Listed below are some of the articles provided 
for our soldiers, sailors, marines and coast guards 
since the League was organized last December by 
Mrs. Alma Spreckels Awl and Mrs. Prentis Cobb 
Hale. Among the officers and members of the advis- 
ory committee of the league, as labor representatives, 
are John F, Shelley, John A. O’Connell, Edward D. 
Vandeleur, Alexander Watchman, Dewey Mead, 

Charles Foehn, and James E. Rickets. 
League headquarters are located at 2080 Washing- 


‘ton street (Graystone 4641) and it also has a re- 


ceiving depot at 1430 Van Ness Avenue (Graystone 
8722). 

The League needs more of the articles mentioned— 
both used and unused—to carry on this vital work. 
It also must have funds to purchase those urgently 
needed things which cannot be secured otherwise. 

The subject has been presented at recent meetings 
of the San Francisco Labor Council, by Pete Butti 
of Musicians Union No. 6, who also is active in aid- 
ing the work. 

Numerous Articles Needed 

Following are the articles needed for distribution 
to men in the service, donations of which are solicited 
by the League: 


Phonographs 
Records 


Wash Boards 

Stoves (wood or coal) 

Pianos Tools (all kinds) 

Musical Instruments Salt and Pepper Shakers 

Radios Athletic Equipment 

Toilet Articles (all types) 

Stationery Pool Tables 

Post Cards Games 

Needles and Thread Playing Cards 

Percolators Cigarettes 

Coffee Urns Books | 

Nail Files Magazines 

Mirrors Fishing Equipment 

Furniture (chairs, tables, Electric Plates 
lamps, card tables, Cleaning Fluid 
rugs, book cases) Shoe Polish 

Barber Chairs Shoe Brushes 

Electric Irons Lanterns 

Ironing Boards Candles 

Washing Machines Pencils 

Galvanized Tubs Thermos Bottles 


“Fine sense, and exalted sense, are not half as use- 
ful as common sense.”—Pope. 
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UNION CASKETS 


EVERY CASKET IN OUR ESTABLISHMENT IS UNION MADE 


RELIABLE 


REASONABLE 


Godeau 


41 Van Ness Ave. near Market 


Vice-President, W. M. Ringen. 


Telephone HEmlock 1230 


A member of Chauffeurs’ and Musicians’ Unions 


Run o' the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 


Regular meeting of the union was held last Sun- 
day at the Labor Temple, with a fair attendance for 
this time of year. Three applications for membership 
were read and one initiation for journeyman mem- 
bership was administered. A vacancy on the execu- 
tive committee brought about by the death of W. P. 
Davis was filled, Andrew J. Cuthbertson of the Shop- 
ping News winning the office over O. J. Schimke 
of the Wall Street Journal. Four applications for the 
L.T.U. pension received favorable action by the mem- 
bership as follows: G. W. Duncan, Nathalie Littel, 
Cora Reed and C. T. Vandewater. R. Taylor, re- 
cording secretary of the Web Pressmen’s Union, was 


given the floor to announce a dinner-dance to be. 


given by his union that evening at the Dawn Club 
and invited members of the Typographical Union to 
attend. The proceeds of the dinner are to go to the 
Pressmen’s members who are in the armed forces. 
The report of the laws revision committee, which was 
submitted at the June meeting and laid over for 
one month, was by vote of the membership again 
postponed, and will be brought up as a matter of 
special business at 2:30 p. m. in August. A com- 
munication from the Allied Printing Trades Council 
urging the members to turn in non-label matter and 
explaining the splendid results of the campaign 
being staged by the Council was read. Chairmen are 
asked to turn in to headquarters all non-label matter 
collected by members of their chapels. The same 
request is made to individual members of the union. 

E. P. Musso, Recorder apprentice now in the naval 
service, appears to be doing his utmost to exemplify 
the ability of San Francisco printers. The follow- 
ing, which appeared in a Navy publication, is self- 
explanatory: “The winner of the contest for a ship’s 
newspaper cover design is E. P. Musso, printer third 
class. His design appears at the top of this page. 
It will be used in all succeeding issues of the Penscope. 
Musso’s entry was chosen because of its excellent 
portrayal of a ship mothering a brood of subs. It is 
aggressive in spirit, symbolizing the mood of America 
in this war.” 

The Vancouver convention of the I.T.U. having 
by unanimous action directed the international to 
assume direct charge of the campaign in Chicago 
looking to the organization of R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company of Chicago and Crawfordsville, N. M. 
DiPietro, special representative of the I-T.U., has 
been assigned to the task of directing this campaign. 
Mr. DiPietro has been appointed executive secretary 
of the Chicago Organization Committee of Printing 
Trades Unions, an allied setup which handled the 
ground work in this drive. It is reported that scores 
of employees of the Lakeside Press have signed 
authorization cards, and DiPietro appears to have 
full co-operation from all the printing trades. An 
election under supervision of the National Labor 
Relations Board should be due in the near future. 


J. L. (“Johnny”) Leiser of the Pernau-Walsh 
chapel is due back this week-end from a two-week 
vacation spent at Greenville in Plumas county. 

J. L. (“Jack”) Begon, who left yesterday to start 
an enlistment in the U. S. Infantry, was the honor 
guest at a “bean feed” farewell party at the Holderby 
residence last Sunday evening. Present, besides Mr. 
and Mrs. Begon, were Mr. and Mrs. O. J. Schimke, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben Skinner and J. J. Saunders. 

Joseph A. Snyder, who left here in January to 
accept a situation in Vallejo, left that jurisdiction 
last week and will take up residence in Los Angeles. 

J. E. (“Jess”) Conaway, Rotary-Colorprint ma- 
chinist, who has been absent from his work the past 
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three months, the major portion of which time he 
spent at the Union Printers Home, returned to work 
yesterday in a much improved condition. 

Fred Dornbach, Chronicle machinist, drew a trav- 
eler last Monday and announced his destination as 
being San Jose. 

C. J. (“Bud”) Shipaugh, Examiner operator, left 
Tuesday morning for a two weeks’ vacation which he 
intends to spend “up the Redwood Highway.” 

John T. (“Jack”) Casey of New York Typo- 
graphical Union paid headquarters a visit last Fri- 
day. Casey, a “Big 6” delegate to the Louisville 
convention in 1937, is at present a resident of the 
Union Printers Home, and is on furlough. He vis- 
ited in San Francisco for several days with relatives 
and friends. 

Leonard Sweet of the Fairmont Hotel chapel re- 
turned late last week from a few days at Pasadena, 
and accompanied by Mrs. Sweet, who was unable to 
leave with him at the beginning of his vacation, 
spent the week-end on the Russian River. He was 
back on the job Monday morning. 

E. R. Leach of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany sought the “great outdoors” last week, and is 
now enjoying two weeks’ vacation in the Hich Sierras. 

Ragina Kroetz, proofreader at the Pernau-Walsh 
chapel, is taking a week’s vacation starting today. 

Ben R. Stewart of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, who has been taking intensive training at 
San Diego the past three months, is now rated as a 
full-fledged bombardier, and, after a visit of a few 
days in San Francisco, left last week for (censored). 

R. J. Dunn, Pernau-Walsh Publishing Company 
chapel, is leaving today for a week’s vacation. 

J. J. Byrne of the Richmond Banner, 279 Sixth 
avenue, writes from Toronto, Ontario, where he is 
spending his vacation. He states that the street cars 
in that Canadian city are the last word in perfec- 
tion, most of them being foot-controlled, as are 
our autos, and just as fast. 

George S. Weeks of the Stark-Rath chapel will 
start a week’s vacation next Monday. 


News Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 


Extension to Northern California of the Pacific 
Southwest Mechanical Conference looms as a possi- 
bility, according to Fred J. Moyer, its secretary- 
treasurer, who visited the News last week accom- 
panied by Harry V. Tait, Mergenthaler field represen- 
tative, contacting prospective members. Moyer, head 
machinist, Los Angeles Daily News, stated response 
locally was excellent and that very likelv action would 
be taken at the 1943 convention of the conference 
in Los Angeles to cover all sections of the State. 
Membership eventually will include superintendents, 
foremen and machinists of all newspaper mechanical 
departments in California, Nevada, Arizona and 
Texas, of whom 188 were present at its April con- 
vention. 

Sunday, Chester Beers drove his family to Old 
Shasta, ancient mining town, where they will remain 
until Chester joins them August 1 for a fortnight 
of leisure, or camouflaged leisure, because since 
acquiring a movie camera Beers sort of deleted the 
word from his vocabulary. . . . On the 19th, Charley 
Cooper began his annual fortnight vacation, and 
with Mrs. Cooper made the first pause at Carmel. 
But because of tires—you’ve heard of tires!—their 
style may be cramped materially as far as extensive 
driving is concerned. . . . The old grind started all 
over again for “Chick” Smoot, who got back to work 
Monday after two weeks of placid existence on the 
lush green banks of the Consumnes river in Eldorado 
county. . . . Still they go, this time Eddie Porter, 
apprentice, who got into defense work early this 
week, though in what branch those left behind did 
not learn. . . . Getting into other work is in the air, 
seems like, and “Senor” Uribe wonders why he keeps 
on printing since his 17-year-old son started defense 
work. According to the Senor, only a derrick could 
pry the boy out, now he’s found they treat him like 
a man—and pay him a man’s wages. 

Repose on the broad portico of his benignity, as 
that urbane story teller, William Gobin, releases his 
latest about a youth who rushed home to tell his 
father he’d joined the army. “Get a commission?” 
asked the old gentleman. “No,” he replied, “just 
straight salary.” 

In the composing room there are but three phones. 
Too bad, as Phil Scott, usually as sharp as a whip 
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at scenting sharp practices, might still be trying to 
answer a supposed telephone call. Anyway he did 
pretty well, running to each of the three. 

It lowers public morale, and the F.B.I. should be 
notified that “Chuck” Adams and Ed Haefer were 
gambling last week. My word, sir, it tends to set 
a bad example to hear that Chuck lost that 15 
cents he wagered against Ed’s nickel. 


“Tf you want a thing well done do it yourself,” 
remarked Jerry Wright, preparing to fill out his own 
weekly time slip. 

— oy 


Call-Bulletins—By “Hoot” 

On vacations are Walter Toohey, Jess Newell, 
“Red” Bender and Parley Adams of the day side, and 
ies Stuart and Dennis Stillwell of the night 
orce. 


Ernie Darr was the first casualty of the vacation 
season. Ernie got into an argument over back seat 
driving or something and came up with a broken 
bone in his hand. We have it on good authority the 
Mrs. saved Ernie from taking a beating. 

Another casualty, but this one a blessing, happened 
to one of the boys on his vacation. Oliver Weakley, 
he of the strong pipe, left the same on the seat of 
the car and his wife came along and sat on it, thereby 
ending the life of the smudge pot. Thanks of the 
force are sent Mrs. O. P. for her great help in get- 
ting rid of a long-time nuisance—we mean the pipe. 

Eddie Salon, of the ad force, has returned after 
his resting up. Probably was in conference with 
Gen. DeGaulle. 

George King has a sub on “tf” while he takes his 
wife to a higher climate to get rid of an infection 
of the throat. 

Machinist Fred Englehardt will spend the next two 
weeks in the redwoods where they have no “double 
black” fiends, he hopes. 

The famous “Casey” O’Rourke paid the chapel a 
visit and was telling some of the force about old 
times. Casey met his match in the matter of power 
of speech when he tackled our “Red” Bender. 

Our hat is off to Walter (“The Great”) Mails, who 
has joined the Marines. A lot of guys are wearing 
baseball uniforms who would look and do better in 
Uncle Sam’s uniform than where they now are. 
Good luck, Walter—may every bullet you pitch make 
a strike on some Jap. 

Myron Douglass has been put on an early shift. 
“Lucky” says he is not sure the alarm clock has 
gone off till he puts his feet on the floor. 

Walter Toohey, Native Son, is visiting Yosemite, 
for the first time in his life. 


_—_ 


Golf News—By Fred N. Leach 


Last call for Sharp Park! On Sunday, the 26th, 
at 10:30, we tee off for the July tournament. Sharp 
Park is in excellent condition and its new canyon 
holes add greatly to the sport of this popular course. 
Play will be the usual 18 holes medal at handicap, 
a hole-in-one contest, and a guest flight for mem- 
bers’ friends who are non-printers. The sporty 5th 
hole has been selected for the hole-in-one contest. 
Awards, as usual, will be War Stamps for all classes. 
The usual entry fee of 50 cents will prevail, and the 
greens fee is $1. If one has a monthly municipal 
golf course card, naturally it will be good for the 
tournament. And, incidentally, for those wanting to 
save rubber, a bus leaves San Francisco, at Juni- 
pero boulevard and Portola drive, at 9:30-a. m. and 
goes directly to the clubhouse door at Sharp Park. 
The municipal “K” car will take you to the Sharp 
Park bus terminal at Junipero and Portola. Bus 
fare is 35 cents round trip. So how can you miss the 
chance for a wonderful day in the open on this beau- 
tiful seaside course? All the rest of the gang will be 
there—so why not you? 

At the regular monthly meeting of the officers and 
board of directors, held Monday, July 20, the fol- 
lowing bad news was transmitted by the handicap 
committee: Ralph Iusi was cut from 7 to 5. George 
Gallick will now compete in the championship class 
by virtue of his cut from 16 to 13; and Percy Cre- 
bassa will find it not so easy from now on in Class 
“A”, The latter used to play to a 23 handicap in 
Class “B,” but has improved so consistently that he 
earned a 3 cut, and is now a 20, and will compete 
with the Class “A” boys in the future. 

Plans are rapidly maturing for the fourth annual 
tournament, dinner and election of officers, to be 
held this year at Crystal Springs on Sunday, August 
30. A fine menu has been selected and the program 
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for the day is rapidly being whipped into shape. 
Tickets for the dinner are available now from mem- 
bers of the board of directors. The cost of the dinner 
is but $1.25, and the management of Crystal Springs 
promises plenty of good eats. In addition to golf 
for the men, several events for the ladies, with val- 
uable awards, have been arranged. Prizes for the 
men’s events will be exceptionally fine this year. All 
in all, a big day awaits you, so make your plans 
now for Sunday, August 30. 

So there it is—plenty of fun in store for the annual 
party on August 30, and a swell day awaiting, this 
Sunday, at Sharp Park. 


Woman’s Auxiliary No. 2I—By Mable A. Skinner 


S.F.W.A. held its regular July business meeting 
Sunday afternoon at 1 o’clock in the Labor Temple. 
The membership voted to return to evening meetings, 
to be held the third Tuesday of the month, at 240 
Golden Gate avenue. Mrs. Eula Edwards was elected 
to the executive committee, replacing Mrs. Mabel G. 
Porter. Mrs. F. M. Chilson, international third 
vice-president, attended our meeting and gave us a 
very enjoyable talk. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Porter are going to make 
their home in Pocatello, Idaho, where Mr. Porter has 
taken a position as superintendent of a printing plant. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred Holderby gave a farewell din- 
ner on Sunday in honor of Jack Begon,, who is en- 
listing in the army on July 23. Guests were, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Begon, Mr. and Mrs. O. J. Schimke, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben Skinner and J. J. Saunders. 


Secretary Joseph Bailey of Mailers’ Union No. 
18 and Mrs. Bailey, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Abbott 
and Mr. and Mrs. Roy Keylich, attended the dinner 
Sunday evening at the Dawn Club, given by Web 
Pressmen’s Union No. 4, for the benefit of their 
men in service. President Louise Abbott reports a 
very enjoyable time and splendid dinner. 

Mrs. Bertha Bailey spent a week with relatives in 
Hollywood, while daughter Beverly visited friends 
in San Jose. What did Mr. Bailey do? Mr. and Mrs. 
Bailey have as guests, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Hurst of 
Bloomington, Ind., and Mr. and Mrs. Herman Howe 
of Huntington Park. 


For Working Mothers’ Children 


The San Francisco War Chest numbers among its 
agencies several day nurseries and nursery schools set 
up for the purpose of providing necessary care and 
training for pre-school children on a day basis while 
mothers are employed outside the home. 

These nurseries are located in various sections of 
the city. Fees are based upon the family’s individual 
circumstances and ability to pay. With one or two 
exceptions, nursery schools are open five days a week. 
Children are brought to the nursery as early as 7 
o’clock and called for by 6 in the evening. The 
children have a physical examination before admis- 
sion to the school, as well as a routine health inspec- 
tion at regular intervals. 

Full information as to the facilities available can 
be obtained by contacting the War Chest office at 
45 Second street, or by calling the supervisor of the 
nursery. The names and addresses of War Chest 
nursery schools are as follows: Canon Kip, Eighth 
and Natoma streets; Infant Shelter, 1201 Ortega 
street; Holy Family Day Home, 299 Dolores street; 
St. Francis Day Home, 1441 Powell street; Russian 
Day Home, 2171 Post street. The Golden Gate Kin- 
dergarten Association, 570. Union street, comprises 
four schools: The Stanford Jr. Pre-Kindergarten, 824 
Carolina street; Phoebe Hearst School, 570 Union 
street; Chinese Nursery School, 855 Sacramento street, 
and the Sunnydale Housing Project, 1650 Sunnydale 
avenue. 


—_—_———___¢—_______. 
DONATE TO BLOOD BANK 

Two visitors to San Francisco, one remaining 
anonymous for military reasons, the other for per- 
sonal reasons, gave blood during the past week to 
the Irwin Blood Bank, 2180 Washington street (Wal- 
nut 5600). A flying officer, here en route to England, 
donated “for the cause.” Military regulations, he 
said, prevented use of his name or his mission in 
San Francisco. A refugee from Honolulu, mother of 
two evacuated children, also gave a pint of blood 
“for a friend.” The Blood Bank continues its solici- 
tation of volunteer donors from individuals or groups 
from organizations, who will be given appointments. 


PACKING STRIKE IS ENDED 
A strike of 1500 members of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, which closed 
three independent packing plants in Pittsburgh June 
17, was ended last week with acceptance of a wage 
increase of 2% cents an hour. 
SS ey 


SERVANTS’ PAYDAY ORDER 

Regular paydays must be maintained for domestic 
servants in the same manner as is required for other 
classes of workers, Judge Shell ruled in San Diego 
recently. A woman, arraigned in municipal court, 
charged with failure to pay wages of her housekeeper 
twice monthly, pleaded guilty and was sentenced to 
serve 40 days in the county jail. Deputy Labor Com- 
missioner Lester appeared for the complaining work- 
er. On payment of $129.34 wages and a $10 penalty, 
the sentence was suspended and the defendant placed 
on probation. 

———— a 


Office Employees Elect 

At the regular meeting of Office Employees’ Asso- 
ciation No. 13188 (A.F.L.), held Wednesday of last 
week, the following officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, Jerome F. D’Ewart; first vice- 
president, Frank Miller; second vice-president, Mary 
McDonald; financial secretary and business represen- 
tative, Minnette Fitzgerald; recording secretary and 
treasurer, George J. Plato; delegates to San Francisco 
Labor Council, Elsie Barrett. and Minnette Fitzger- 
ald; guardian and guide, Beulah Van Wart; delegate 
to Federation of Municipal Employees, Jerome F. 
D’Ewart; delegate to Council of Municipal Em- 
ployees, Frank Miller. 

_—————— 


McRobbie Joins the Navy 


William A. McRobbie, well known president of 
Division 518, Street Carmen, and one of the organi- 
zation’s delegation in the Labor Council, will join 
the Navy next Monday. His many friends trust that 
good fortune will attend him along with the hundreds 
of thousands who go to serve in the armed forces of 
their nation in its hour of need, and that their return 
to home and their normal occupations will not be too 
long delayed. 


The annual election of Division 518 was scheduled . 


to be held last night, in which there were several 
contests. Henry Foley and E. J. Murphy were in the 
race for president as McRobbie’s successor. 


Fruit Harvest Workers 


Except for a request for 150 women from the 
American Women’s ‘Voluntary Services to sign up 
for peach picking at Wheatland, demand for San 
Francisco farm labor volunteers, early this week, was 
reported sharply abated, at least temporarily. 

With apricot picking nearly over, cool weather 
was said to be delaying the ripening of prunes and 
peaches in the Santa Clara and San Benito areas. 
Appeal by growers for local workers in these areas 
consequently seemed likely to be delayed until the 
end of August. It was declared that the whole fruit 
season in northern and central California is late but 
that emergency requests for volunteer assistance may 
be expected within a month. 

Anticipating ripening of peaches in the Wheatland 
area during the first week in August, the A.W.VSS. 
has been asked by the farmers to open a new camp 
for women August 1. Headquarters will be estab- 
lished in the Nicholas school, Wheatland. 

Registration for summer work can be made at the 
Volunteer Office of Civilian Defense, 532 Market 
street, and the U. S. Employment Service, 1690 Mis- 
sion street. 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH xd 


Mailers’ Union No. 18 held its monthly meeting 
last Sunday using the same hall the union has been 
holding its meetings in for some time, the Labor 
Temple officers having decided not to change the 
hall into offices for the present... . With no addi- 
tional expense to the union, its officers have suc- 
ceeded in negotiating a contract for the mailing of a 
monthly publication of 75,000 copies, which will 
probably be mailed from the Matly Mailing Agency. 
It is a “Dick” machine job. ... A letter to Secretary- 
Treasurer Bailey was read from Don Blevins, former 
member of the People’s World chapel but now a 
recruit in the U.S. army at Camp Cullen, adjacent to 
San Diego, stated he “liked the army life, was well 
treated, and that the food, or army ‘bill of fare,’ was 
excellent; yet he felt lonesome at times for the com- 
panionship of ‘the old mailer gang’ in No. 18.” 


The “Frisco” Mailers’ Union always has been noted 
as one that truly exemplified the fraternal spirit, which 
no doubt has contributed largely to its widely known 
reputation throughout mailerdom as a fine union to 
seek work in, by never having “played politics,” or 
shown discrimination toward a member, either “home 
guard” or traveler, as regards one’s political or other 
beliefs or opinions. Regret to state, but nevertheless 
it’s a fact, the same cannot be said of some other 
mailer unions which are under the domination of the 
hierarchy of the M.T.D.U., it being well known that 
“playing politics” regarding work, through the con- 
nivance of certain foremen, is a political support to 
the M.T.D.U—and one of the many logical argu- 
ments in favor of the withdrawal of the “mailer in- 
junction,” as no doubt Detroit and Chicago have 
learned from their experiences with the “inner circle” 
of the M.T.D.U. hierarchy. Which has resulted in 


those two unions “tossing the M.T.D.U. overboard” 
for their second time. 


The political clique at the head of the M.T.DU. 
bamboozle a lot of mailers into the belief that its 
continued existence is of benefit to them. But as a 
matter of fact—which has been clearly shown in the 
1926 and 1942 elections for I.T.U. officers—its objec- 
tive is to wield a balance of power in the L.T.U., and, 
with its “mailer bloc” delegate vote, “swing” proposed 
legislation their way at conventions of the LT.U. 
Ludicrous? Yes, and also a matter deserving of 
serious consideration, when an affiliated group or 
minority (the M.T.D.U. mailer voting bloc) thus 
became a stumbling block to printers, and I.T.U. 


mailer members only, in conducting the affairs of the 
LT.U. 


San Francisco Mailers’ Union, in compliance with 
recent amendment to I.T.U. laws, voted to make 
overtime accumulative in 30-day periods, beginning 
August 4... . Walter Jordan applied for honorable 
withdrawal and same was granted... . “Clem” Pine, 
Daily News chapel, was obligated an apprentice mem- 
ber. “Clem” has enlisted in the U. S. Cavalry. ... 
Recording Secretary Taylor of the Web Pressmen’s 
Union appeared at the meeting and invited members 
to a banquet given by the Pressmen last Sunday night, 
the proceeds of which will be donated to their mem- 
bers in military service. .. . The writer was honored 


in being presented with an I.T.U. “Forty Year Mem- 
bership” emblem by President Bennetts. Charley 
Parker, unable to be present on account of illness, 


also will be presented later with a like emblem by 
President Bennetts. 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Secretary's Office and Headquarters: 
Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street (Room 214) 
Headquarters Phone MArket 6304 

The Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at the Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday, at 8 p. m. The Organizing Committee meets every Fri- 
day, at 7 p. m. The Union Label Section meets the first Wednes- 
day of every month, at 7:30 p. m. 


Synopsis of Meeting Held Friday 
July 17, 1942. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Vice- 
President Haggerty. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present except President 
Shelley, who was excused. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Lasor CuaRIoN. 


Credentials—Referred to the organizing committee. 


Report of the Organizing Committee—(Meeting 
held Friday, July 17, 1942.) Called to order at 7 p. m. 
The following delegates were examined and found to 
be qualified for a seat in the Council; your committee 
therefore recommends that they be seated: Barbers 
No. 148, David Dinsmore, Clyde C. George. Black- 
smiths No. 168, Stanley Zak. San Francisco Federa- 
tion of Teachers No. 61, Edward D. Gallagher, John 
Horowitz. Metal Polishers No. 128, William R. 
Perry. Miscellaneous Employees No. 110, Peter Al- 
gas, William Cherry, Nick Doris, Helen Wheeler. 

Communications—Filed: San Francisco Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants No. 24, asking that the 
Labor Council petition the O.P.M. at Washington, 
D. C., to modify order No. M-126, to permit the 
continued manufacture of celluloid metal identifica- 
tion buttons (subject already acted upon); Cooks 
No. 44 announce that they have donated $50 to the 
Shelley Campaign Committee to re-elect Brother 
Sheiley as State Senator. Operating Engineers No. 
64, inclosing copies of letters to the State Personnel 
Board at Sacramento, and thanking the secretary of 
the Labor Council-for help to get an increase in 
salary for their engineers employed under the Harbor 
Board, San Francisco. Weekly News Letter from 
the California State Federation of Labor. 


Donations: Civil Service Janitors No. 66-A, con- 
tributed $25 for the State-Wide Radio Program. Re- 
tail Cigar and Liquor Clerks No. 1089, contributed 
$50 for the Unity for Victory publicity fund. 


Bills were read and ordered paid, after being ap- 
proved by the trustees. 

Referred to the Executive Committee: Apartment 
and Hotel Employees No. 14, requesting strike sanc- 
tion against the following: N. J. Nelson, 300 Bu- 
chanan and 2400 Pacific; Kesterson Properties, 2500 
Steiner; Mrs. Lyle Bernhard, 500 Leavenworth; Mrs. 
Ira Beachy, 725 O’Farrell; Mrs. Agnes Welsh, 640 
Mason. United Garment Cutters No. 45, regarding 
letter received from their international granting a 
5 per cent increase, but misinterpreted by the manu- 
facturers. Electrical Workers No. 202, asking that 
the following be placed on the “We Don’t Patronize” 
list: Universal Wired Music Company and/or E. R. 
Salter, 242 Turk street. 

Convention Call: Announcing the Forty-Third 
Annual Convention of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor, to be held in the Municipal Audito- 
rium, Long Beach, beginning at 10 a. m. Monday, 
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September 21, 1942, and continue until the business 
of the convention has been completed. Motion to 
send two delegates; carried. 

Request Complied With: Communication from 
Richard A. Koch, M.D., chief, division of venereal 
diseases, Department of Public Health, City and 
County of San Francisco, stating that he had an in- 
terview with Mr. John E. Byrnes, business represen- 
tative of Machinists’ Lodge 1327, and Mr. Lawrence 
Arnstein, secretary of the California Social Hygiene 
Association, and recommending an educational pro- 
gram to be presented to the Council on Friday eve- 
ning, July 17, 1942. It was moved to invite Dr. Koch 
to address the Council on July 24; carried. 

Referred to the Secretary: Communication from 
the Building and Construction Trades Council of 
Yuba and Sutter Counties, making complaint about 
a certain condition in Marysville regarding tropical 
sun-helmets being sold to men working at Camp 
Beale; the helmets were “made in Japan,” the seal 
being covered over by another seal, and were pur- 
chased from Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Company, 
Inc., San Francisco. 

Resolution: A resolution was introduced by dele- 
gates from the following unions: Cooks No. 44, 
Elevator Operators No. 117, Hotel Service Workers 
No. 283, regarding the opening of a “Second Front” 
immediately in Europe. Moved to adopt; amend- 
ment, that the resolution be referred to the law and 
legislative committee; motion, that both the resolu- 
tion and amendment be tabled; division called for, 
with the result: Ayes, 109; Noes, 17; therefore, reso- 
lution and amendment tabled. 

Report of the Executive Committee—(Meeting 
held Monday, July 13, 1942.) Called to order at 8 
p. m. by Vice-Chairman Haggerty. In the matter of 
Laundry and Cleaning Drivers No. 256, requesting 
strike sanction against J. Barbee & Co. and the 
French Laundry Owners’ Association, Brothers Stev- 
ens and Vaughn were present representing the union; 
at the request of the representative of the employ- 
ers this matter was laid over for one week and all 
parties notified to be present. It was reported that 
the controversy between Horticulturists and Flori- 
culturists No. 21245 and Brown & Kennedy had been 
settled and it was recommended that the communi- 
cation be filed. In the matter of Retail Cigar and 


“Liquor Clerks No. 1089 requesting strike sanction 


against the retail liquor industry owing to their in- 
ability to arrive at a conclusion of their new agree- 
ment, present representing the union were Brothers 
Johns, Keiles and Walker; after an extended hearing 
of all matters involved the committee referred this 
matter to a sub-committee of three, consisting of 
Brothers Phillips, Rotell and O’Connell, to co-oper- 
ate with the union; a meeting was arranged for 
Tuesday, July 14, at the rooms of the Employers’ 
Council. Your committee took up the request of 
Brother Flanagan, Western Representative of the 
American Federation of Labor, regarding the pur- 
chase of War Bonds and Stamps; your committee 
recommends that the chair appoint a committee to 
confer with the Western Representative of the 
A.F.L. to outline a program for carrying on this work. 
Meeting adjourned at 10:15 p. m. The report of the 
committee as a whole was adopted. 

Report of Special Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee (held Friday evening, July 17, 1942) dealing 
with negotiations held between the sub-committee 
and the operating retail liquor dealers in San Fran- 
cisco. The dealers were represented by Messrs. Misita, 
Maroosis, Muneo and Draeger. The union’s commit- 
tee was represented by Brothers Johns, Keiles and 
Walker. Your committee made every effort to ne- 
gotiate an agreement which would be satisfactory to 
both parties concerned. The employing interests re- 
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fused every argument put forth by the union com- 
mittee and the sub-committee. The-executive ‘com- 
mittee on a former occasion suggested.to the em- 
ployers that they agree that whatever decision might 
be arrived at be retroactive. to August 1, as the 
old agreement expires on the 31st of July; and that 
in accordance with the constitution of the Council 
we do adhere to the principles of arbitration when 
no other means can be arrived at to bring about ad- 
justments. The executive committee in dealing with 
the problem suggested to the employing interests 
that unless they acted favorably in having the pay 
retroactive to August 1 that strike sanction would 
be granted to Retail Cigar and Liquor Clerks No. 
1089. Before final action is taken, there will be a 
meeting of the unions that may become involved. 
Meeting adjourned at 8 p. m. The report of the 
committee as a whole was adopted. 


Reports of Unions—Garment Cutters No. 45— 
Reported regarding the dangers to their organization 
involved by the Government's permitting the Japs 
to cut and make their own garments, which threatens 
to undermine conditions by cheap labor after the war. 
Warehousemen No. 860—Reported that they had 
been in negotiations with the employers regarding a 
raise in pay; the employers’ offer was rejected and 
the employers requested conciliation, with the ré- 
sult that Federal Conciliator Omar Hoskins has been 
on the case for several days; Hoskins recommended 
arbitration, with arbiter to be appointed by War 
Labor Board chairman in Washington, D. C., with 
local arbitration; will keep Council advised as to 
outcome. Brother St. Peter of the Local Joint Board 
of Culinary Workers and Bartenders reported re- 
garding Brother William McCabe’s going into the 
Army and the send-off given him last Tuesday eve- 
ning at the St. Julien Restaurant. Brother O’Con- 
nell further elaborated on the occasion regarding the 
numerous laudatory remarks accorded Brother Mc- 
Cabe, the good food they had and the fact that the 
departing brother previously had spent seven years 
in the Army. Brother Butti of Musicians No. 6— 
Reported regarding the San Francisco League for 
Service Men, at 1430 Van Ness avenue, and their 
need for an office desk and a few chairs. He espe- 
cially thanked Nellie Casey of United Garment 
Workers No. 131 for donating a moving picture cam- 
era and accessories for which the service men were 
most grateful. He also thanked Miss King of the 
Labor Council office for donating some articles she 
had. He reiterated his request for donations, stating 
that the boys would find use for anything which the 
donors saw fit to contribute. He also requested all 
unions to put penny jars in their offices. Brother 
Foehn of Electrical Workers No. 6—Reported re- 
garding the Building Trades Council’s formation of a 
heavy rescue squad to man a truck for the Red Cross. 
All Building Trades Council business agents have 
signed up for this duty. They are looking for more 
crews to man heavy rescue trucks, particularly for 
daytime duty. Suggested that the business agents 
form a crew of their own. If interested, contact either 
Captain Webber of the Fire Department or the 
Building Trades Council. 


Nominations—Nominations were opened for two 
delegates to the California State Federation of Labor 
Convention. The following were nominated: Broth- 
ers Tony Schurba, of Teamsters No. 85; Thomas A. 
Rotell, of Molders No. 164; Larry Vail, of Retail 
Department Store Employees No. 1100; George 
Johns, of Retail Cigar and Liquor Clerks No. 1089. 
Brother Daniel P. Haggerty was nominated, but. de- 
clined. Motion that the nominations be closed, and. 
to be reopened Friday, July 24, with the election to 
be held July 31. 

Announcement was made of a Civilian Defense 
demonstration to be held at the old city incinerator, 
Sunday morning, July 19, at 10 o’clock. Everybody 
invited. £3 

Receipts, $765.00; expenses, $1248.64. 

Meeting adjourned at 9:10 p.m. ~ bi 

Respectfully submitted. LN cMser rcs: 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. :- 
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Available Labor Supply 
Drying Up, Says McNutt 


Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, announced that with 12,500,000 workers 
already employed in war production the available 
labor supply is rapidly “drying up.” 

While McNutt was warning of labor shortages, 
A.F.L. unions in New York City in an emergency 
meeting drafted plans to bring more war orders to 
that metropolis to provide jobs for more than 400,- 
000 of their members who are still unemployed. (See 
story in another column.) 

In his statement, McNutt said that the country 
must move quickly now to utilize our reserves—‘our 
women, negroes, older workers, aliens and others who 
are or can be qualified for war jobs.” 

Employment Doubles 

Since Pearl Harbor war employment has virtually 
doubled, McNutt said, and under present schedules 
5,000,000 more workers must be added to the war in- 
dustry force by the end of this year. General labor 
shortages are already apparent in many war industry 
centers and will spread rapidly in the next few 
months, he added. 

Earlier the War Manpower Commission listed 138 
trades in which there exist labor shortages so acute 
as to warrant draft deferment of those now engaged 
in these trades. 

In orders to the U. S. Employment Service offices, 
the W.M.C. advised that employers paying sub- 
standard wages or maintaining substandard working 
conditions should be denied labor priorities. 

The order means that an employer paying less than 
the prevailing wage in the industry and in the area 
will have to wait until other employers’ labor needs 
are filled before obtaining workers from the U. S. 
Employment Service. 

Views on Wage Order 

While the order was hailed in Washington labor 
circles as a crackdown on chiseling employers it was 
noted that it could also be applied to employers 
paying higher than prevailing wages. This would be 
done if it was feared that employers are “pirating” 
workers. 

The listing of scarce workers was compiled by the 
Employment Service principally for the benefit of 
the selective service system and the draft boards 
and was based on present demands as well as expected 
calls for workers. 


Estimate on Shortage 

It is estimated that of 146 major labor market 
areas, 25 are now facing shortages of male labor and 
in 64 more a shortage is expected before the end of 
the year. 

The commission contends that the principal factor 
in the manpower shortage is the lack of a uniform 
wage policy and that skilled workers are constantly 
being enticed from their jobs by offers of higher 
wages. 

Housing congestion and transportation problems 
are also causing rapid turnovers in the labor force 
and making the employment of a sufficient number of 
workers in tight areas difficult, it was said. 


Building Trades Council Elects 


At its recent annual election of officers the San 
Francisco Building and Construction Trades Council 
named Daniel Del Carlo, executive officer of the 
Glassworkers’ Union, to succeed James Rickets as 
business representative of the council. Rickets re- 
cently became the general manager of the Golden 
‘Gate Bridge. 

The incumbent officers including Alexander Watch- 
man, president; Dewey L. Mead, vice-president; Ja- 
son D. Brown, recording secretary, and John H. 
Smith, business representative were re-elected. 

The only contest was for members of the board of 
trustees, the successful candidates, in a field of 
seven, being James B. Gallagher, Victor Swanson, 
Reed Stovey, E. B. Sablatchan and Norman Bott. 
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WARNING TO MOTORISTS 
Permanent “dim-out” warning signs are now being 
placed along coastal motor routes. They reflect head- 
lights at night, and bear the warning: “Restricted 
light zone. At night reduce speed, use parking 
lights.” 
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Exclusive Drive For Red Cross 

Norman H. Davis, charman of the American Red 
Cross, has announced that the Red Cross, with the 
approval of President Roosevelt, will hold its next 
membership and fund-raising campaign in March, 
1943. The decision means, Davis said, that the Red 
Cross will not conduct a membership roll call this 
November, but instead will hold a combined war 
fund and roll call campaign next March. 


Acquitted of Murder Charge 


Four members of A.F.L. unions indicted on charges 
of murdering Philip Carey, a C.I.O. organizer, were 
acquitted by a jury in the criminal court at New 
Orleans. At the trial the court, in throwing out the 
testimony of one of the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion, said: “The court cannot accept the testimony 
of this witness; she saw too much in too little time 
and remembered everything too well.” 


Carey was beaten over the head with an iron bar 
and shot in the chest as he entered an automobile in 
front of a saloon where the murder occurred. 

ee 


Further Tire Ban on Trucks 

Tire rationing rules were revised this week, accord- 
ing to Washington press reports, to prevent beer, 
soft drinks and other “unessential” trucks from get- 
ting new or recapped tires after July. 28. 

Also cut from the eligibility list by action of the 
Office of Price Administration were all privately oper- 
ated trucks carrying alcoholic beverages, tobacco, 
candy, flowers, furs, radios, confections, musical in- 
struments and other luxury goods—unless the haul- 
ing of such items is only incidental to the main serv- 
ice performed by the truck. 

Only trucks engaged in services “essential to the 
war effort or to the public health and safety” will be 
entitled to new tires or recaps after the effective date. 
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Optimistic Report Made 
On War Bond Campaign 


The housewife, the butcher, the grocer, the milliner 
—they’re all marching down the win column to vic- 
tory, buying War Savings Bonds and Stamps to meet 
the Treasury Department’s July quota of one billion 
dollars. 


Bond and Stamp sales for the first half of July— 
the “Retailers for Victory” month—totaled approxi- 
mately $436,000,000, it was announced by State Ad- 

ministrator Smyth of the War Sav- 
ings Staff. 

Smyth made this announcement 
optimistically for, as he pointed out, 
with sales increasing steadily there 
was a genuine possibility that the 
billion-dollar quota will be met. 

San Francisco’s quota for July is 
$11,683,500. This can be topped if 

every district merchant continues to promote the sale 
of War Bonds and Stamps. 

Eighteen district war savings committee headquar- 
ters have already been named—with more to follow— 
where district merchants may obtain promotional 
material on the “Change in Stamps” campaign as 
well as information on the Payroll Savings Plan. 

Merchants are urged to report to their district head- 
quarters immediately and to take an active part in 
the home front’s great Bond and Stamp drive to 
victory. 

pe ee 
BARGAINING POLLS WON BY UNIONS 

Workers are breaking records in the rate at which 
they are choosing unions to represent them, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board reveals. During May, 
the board said, 107,000 workers marched to the polls, 
double last year’s number, and 88 per cent of the 
elections were won by unions. 
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“We Don’t Patronize” List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requested to note this list carefully from week to week: 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Kearny. 

Advance Pattern Company, 552 Mission. 

American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Avenue Hotel, 419 Golden Gate. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

Bruener, John, Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

California Watch Case Company. 

Chan Quong, photo engraver, 680 Clay. 

Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. 

Desenfant, A., & Co., manufacturing jewelers. 
150 Post. 

Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 989 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.). 

Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Gantner & Mattern, 1453 Mission. 

Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 

General Distillers, Ltd., 136 Front St. 

Golden State Bakers, 1840 Polk. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Howard Automobile Company. 

Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 

Mirsky, B., & Son, wholesale cigars and tobaccos, 

Third street. 


M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk 
Ustinel Beaty Salon, po ea 

Navalet Seed Company arket. 
O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co. Products, Los Angeles. 


Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 

Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. ; 

Swift & Co. : 

Time and Iafe (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago). 

Underwood Typewriter Company. 531 Market. 

Val Vita Food Products Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


All non-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Devart- 
ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union of America are unfair. 


Cleaning establishments that do not 
shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union 
unfair. 

Locksmith shops which do not displa: 
shop card of Federated Locksmi 
are unfair. 


isplay the 
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Violators of California's Labor Code Penalized 


According to the report of H. C. Carrasco, chief of 
the division of labor statistics and law enforcement 
of the Department of Industrial Relations, forty-six 
criminal prosecutions were instituted during May 
against employers for violation of California labor 
laws. 


A large number of these prosecutions were against 
employers charged with willful failure to pay wages. 
In most of the cases brought to trial the defendants 
were found guilty and sentenced to jail terms or to 
pay fines. A number of the criminal prosecutions 
were for violations of the child labor laws and for 
the eight-hour law for women. Among these were 
the following: 

Employment of Minor 

A trucking contractor found guilty of employing 
a minor under the age of 18 years in violation of the 
child labor laws and not carrying workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, was fined $100. 


A merchant was fined $100 and given the alternative 
of spending 50 days in the county jail for violating 
the child labor laws for requiring five boys, all under 
17 years of age, to work as clerks for excessive hours, 
and not keeping the records as required by law. 

The operator of a bowling alley, who had been 
repeatedly warned, pleaded guilty to the employment 
of five boy pinsetters, as young as 12 years, after 10 
p. m., and was fined $200 or the option of spending 
90 days in jail. 

Eight-Hour Law Violation 


A restaurant owner in‘the southern part of the State 
was found guilty on two counts of violating the eight- 
hour law for women and sentenced to one year in 
the county jail. The sentence was suspended and the 
defendant placed upon probation for one year on 
condition that he comply with all the labor laws and 
that he pay $125 due in back wages to his women 
employees. The court warned the restaurant owner 
that further violation of any labor law would result 
in the issuance of a commitment and service of the 
jail sentence. 

Another restaurant owner was found guilty of vio- 
lating the eight-hour law for women and the day-of- 
rest law, and sentenced to a fine of $250. All but $20 
of the fine was suspended and the defendant placed 
on probation for one year. 


Subpoena Ignored 


Found guilty of failure to answer a Labor Commis- 
sioner’s subpoena in violation of Section 93 of the 
Labor Code, a clothing manufacturer was sentenced to 
90 days in jail or given an option of paying a fine of 
$250. A complaint of labor law violation had been 
filed against the manufacturer and repeated requests 
to appear at a hearing were ignored as was the sub- 
poena. 

In some of the cases cited above, part or all of the 
sentences were suspended and the defendants placed 
upon probation. 

Note for Back Wages 

Criminal] prosecution was instituted against an em- 
ployer for non-payment of wages. The defendant 
was found guilty and the court postponed sentence 
until a later date, informing the defendant that if the 
wages were paid in the meantime it would have a 
bearing upon the severity of the sentence to be im- 
posed. Upon return for sentence the defendant stated 
that he had given the employee a promissory note 
secured by a chattel mortgage for the full amount of 
the wage claim. The judge stated that he did not 
consider this as satisfactory payment of the wages 
and sentenced the defendant to pay a fine of $100 or 
serve fifty days in jail. The defendant elected to pay 
the fine. 

The constitutionality of Section 222 of the State 
Labor Code, which prohibits the withholding of any 
part of a wage agreed upon in collective bargaining, 
was upheld in the Alameda County Superior Court 
in May. The owner of an Oakland service station 
was charged on four counts with violations of this 


section and on seven counts with violations of other 
labor laws, including payment of wages and the day- 
of-rest laws. The case came to Judge Lincoln S. 
Church of the appellate division of the Alameda 
County Superior Court upon appeal of the defendant 
from a ruling by Judge Kennedy of the Oakland Po- 
lice Court that Section 222 of the California Labor 
Code was constitutional. Judge Church upheld the 
ruling of the lower court and remanded the case for 
trial. 
Employee’s Claim Denied 

In another case involving a garage owner in an- 
other city, the court found the employer guilty of 
violating the collective bargaining law and sentenced 
the defendant to a fine of $50 or 25 days in jail. The 
judge denied the claim of the employee for additional 
wages in this case because it was disclosed the em- 
ployee had secretly agreed to work for less than the 
rate provided for in the union contract entered into 
by the employer. 

Wage Law Penalties 

Instructions were issued in May to all Deputy 
Labor Commissioners and attorneys to take steps to 
see that the penalty provisions for willful and fla- 
grant violations of the State wage laws arc rigidly 
enforced. 

The State Labor Code requires that employees 
who are discharged or who give seventy-two hours 
notice of quitting must be paid immediately, and 
that employees who quit without notice must be paid 
not later than seventy-two hours after stopping work. 
As a penalty for violation of these provisions, the 
wages of the employees continue from the due date 
for a maximum of thirty days. Another section of 
the State wage law requires employees to be paid at 
least twice during each calendar month, except agri- 
cultural and domestic employees receiving board and 
lodging, who must be paid at least once a month. 
Employers violating these provisions are subject to a 
penalty of $10 for each failure to pay such employee. 
These penalties are in addition to fines and prison 
terms prescribed by the Labor Code for employers 
who wilfully and fraudulently withhold wages from 
employees. 

Labor Code Provisions Plain 

“The language of the Labor Code is clear and gives 
the Labor Commissioner no alternative but strict en- 
forcement in all proper cases,” Commissioner Car- 
rasco’s report states. “There is a disposition on the 
part of a certain class of employers to violate the 
wage laws on speculation. Unscrupulous persons with- 
hold wages due employees and make the easiest 
possible terms of settlement only when cornered. 
Too often these employers escape merely by paying 
the wages, or sometimes only portions of the sums 
properly due, after causing the State wholly unneces- 
sary expense in conducting hearings, instituting crim- 
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Federal Order Increases 
Pay of Tobacco Workers 


Seventy thousand workers in various branches of 
the tobacco industry will receive higher pay under 
the terms of a series of recent orders signed by L. 
Metcalfe Walling, administrator of the federal wage- 
hour law. 

Under one order, cigar makers will receive a mini- 
mum wage of 40 cents an hour and handlers and 
stemmers of cigar leaf tobacco a 35-cent minimum. 

The administrator found that the orders would not 
cause any substantial increases in handling costs or 
in the costs of making cigars or tobacco products. 

Approximately 45,000 cigar makers and other cigar 
factory workers come under the 40-cent minimum. 
Of this number, about 17,000 will receive wage in- 
creases. Some 18,000 workers are engaged in han- 
dling cigar leaf tobacco and about 8000 of them now 
are earning less than 35 cents. This 35-cent minimum 
will apply to all workers engaged in preparatory 
processing of cigar leaf tobacco, including tobacco 
stemming, whether employed in dealers’ establish- 
ments or cigar factories. 

Kstablishment of a 40-cent minimum wage for the 
manufacture of cigarettes, snuff, chewing tobacco 
and smoking tobacco will increase the wages of about 
5000 employees in tobacco manufacturing plants and 
about 40,000 workers engaged ih leaf processing. 
About half of those workers who will receive wage 
increases are employed in North Carolina, most of 
the remainder in Virginia and Kentucky. 

—o 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REPORT 

The U.S. Employment Service filled 91,160 jobs in 
California during the month of June, according to 
Ralph G. Wadsworth, director of the service for Cali- 
fornia. This is an increase of 33 per cent over May. 
Of the total number of jobs filled last month, 25,298 
were in agriculture. Due to the changeover from 
peace time to war time production in many indus- 
tries, workers are still being laid off temporarily and 
consequently the Employment Service received 22 
per cent more applications for employment in June 
than in May, said Wadsworth. Increased opportuni- 
tries, workers are still being laid off temporarily, and 
cants to the local offices, especially women—43 per 
cent more women registered for work in June than 
in May. Employment opportunities for women have 
increased rapidly, due in part to the decrease in the 
percentage of men applicants. 


inal proceedings and filing civil suits. Far too fre- 
quently violations of these-important laws are treated 
altogether too leniently. 

“Our Division has for several years conducted an 
extensive campaign of informing employers as to the 
requirements of the labor laws and ignorance of these 
statutes cannot be advanced as excusing their viola- 
tion.” 


SAVINGS 


tanouncing THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


VICTORY CLUB 


WINGS OF VICTORY will fly over this Country if each of us will 
do his part ... Our boys in the Service are doing their part. Those of 
us who remain at home must do our part... It takes money to buy 
planes, ammunition and battleships . . . Purchasing United States War 
Bonds is the most concrete thing the civilian can do to help his country 
-+. Try to do this by purchasing your bonds out of current income. 
Join The San Francisco Bank Victory Club—at any of our seven 
offices—and insure Victory toa Nation that has always been victorious. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


Incorporated February 10, 1868 « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
SEVEN OFFICES—EACH A COMPLETE BANK 
Parker S. Maddux, President 
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